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SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1854. 


4; ROWDS still fill the little closets 
of Trafalgar-square, into which | 
are jammed and piled the choicest | 
works of a school of art now) 
rightly preferring claim to high 
European rank. Past the door of the room| 
where, in years gone by, a first hour was well 
spent, an architect was drawn on the other day 
by the surging throng,—possibly not reluctant | 
to defer the disagreeable task which the Builder 
has nevertheless performed, till such time as he | 

















had looked on something that might perchance | 
fructify in the intellect, if not expand the heart. | 
For, the position of architecture in the Academy 
has been every year worse and worse, and men 
of eminence have now no inclination towards the | 
labour of preparing elaborate drawings, which, 
if hung at all, are placed where they cannot be | 
seen. It is not without reason that we claim 
for architecture a position as the head of all the 
arts, and the architect in question may be par- 
doned if, with his views of the nght position of | 
the Royal Academy of Arts, he dreaded that his 
temper might be ruffled even more than of late 
years, by what would be evidence of the short- 
comings of one august body, though not of the 
demerits of his brethren. Haply he felt that if 
“not to admire” be “all the art” some critics 
“know,” it is right for architects and others to 
preserve the disposition to be pleased, though | 
duty oblige us sometimes to say that we are 
otherwise. 

But to see as they should be seen, any of the 
principal paintings, was for him impossible. 
Though able to use elbows as well as eyes— 
both pairs of corporal members being, it would 
appear, essential—and (as he now feels ashamed 
to say) soon falling into the breaches of good 
breeding which each and all seem to recognise 
as belonging to the etiquette of the room,— 
interposing the opaque head and shoulders 
before each other person in succession—this 
deponent atlirmeth, that he departed, after the 
usual gossip of the day, but as little able to 
appreciate the nature and merits of the chief 
productions as though he had never visited the 
Exhibition. From a moderate distance, to have 
concealed the lower portion of the picture, or 
to exhibit as though to a short-sighted person— 
“ glad to gain an inch” at a time—was scarcely 
the intention with which any one of the accom- 
plished artists set to work. Of the serious 
importance to them, of this question of space, 
much has been said—much more than it is 
necessary to repeat. All days are not alike ;| 
but on all, the crowd is too great to see such a 
work as the large canvass of Maclise, as a pic- 
ture,—that is to say, unless the ardent lover of 
art can rise at cock-crow, and get a quiet hour 
with the morning light. 

Some such effort our architect made, that he 
might receive those valuable ideas which he 
believed, as an artist he could derive from other 
works than architectural drawings and designs. 
Let us see what the margin of his catalogue 
may supply in the way of hints on questions 
about which the lucubrations of an architect 
might be not unworthy, also, of the attention of | 
the painter and the sculptor. The cultivation 
of esthetics in the rooms of the Royal Academy, 
however, seems to have been the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties ; for one of the first 
impressions which interrupts the attention of | 
the practical architect, is this one of the utter. 
insufficiency of the space, even for that portion of 
the works of the year which are admitted. The 
opportunity of seeing the whole of each picture 
at one time, should surely be an object to be) 


‘Gallery ; 


Errors of plan 
allowing the entering and returning crowds to 
struggle through the same doorways, are not 
the only causes of inconvenience. 

It is worthy of consideration whether each 
one of the principal works should not be railed 


round; the pictures should be distributed over 


a larger area,—not less than twice the present | 
space being devoted to the same number of 
works’; and no pictures, or at least none of small 
size, whether in oil or water colours, should be 
placed within a distance from the ceiling, of 


(one-third the height of the room. It may be 


difficult to avoid altogether the injurious effects 
of one picture upon another, and to place them 
even as far apart as they are in the National 
the question of classification, by 
some thought essential to the due appreciation 
of devotional subjects (like one this year which 
has called forth equal ridicule as praise) may 


| be impossible under the varying circumstances 


of an annual exhibition: but it does seem to us 


‘that no such use as that which is at present, 


should be made of the space we have referred 
to. A work of real merit—as it has been often 
urged—would be more serviceable to the artist, 
if out of the gallery altogether, than placed 


| where many are, and space should rather be left 
bare, than used for pictures which have to be 
| chosen—as it would seem—on account of their 


inferiority. The Academy has higher objects 
than to minister to the anxiety of the public to 
have plenty for their money, and should set 
itself against any desire which can be gratified 
by glitter of frames. Suggestions have been 
made in the Builder, as well as in the Art- 
Journal, for the better arrangement of galleries, | 
but have led to no positive result. One sug- 
gestion in the periodical last mentioned, indeed, 
provided for the use of the upper part of the | 
walls, by allowing the pictures there, to be | 
viewed from a raised platform, in the centre of 
the room,—which, as shown, did not itself, 


| appear to involve loss of space. 


Another question in the arrangement of a} 
gallery, is the important one of light. The 
argument—other than that of combination with | 
a fine architectural effect—in favour of a ‘“ gal- 
lery” as a place of location, should be derived | 
from its pre-eminent and perfect advantages 
in this particular. Referring to the case of a 


large mansion ;—if there are not such advan- | 


! ; : ° . ! . . " 
| provided for in planning a gallery, and in ar- from nature, as that one in which the mere 
| : Ti 

ranging the works in it. 


forms have least direct resemblance to those of 
nature. “Sculpture and painting,” thinks a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, “are entirely 
founded upon the imitation of nature,” whilst 
architecture, taking “many a principle from 
nature, consults nature for /essoxs and not for 
models.” 

The great question of our time, then, is this 
one of the extent to which imitation should 
enter into art, asa principle. Confusion of ideas 
with many persons, even as to the meaning of 
Reynolds, has resulted from his use of the term ; 
and the real value of “models,” and of the 
power of representation, have not been very 
clearly apprehended. Imitation thus in the sense 
in which it is commonly understood—as /fac- 
simile reproduction—is not art, or the object of 
the true artist,—-whether architect, designer in 
“ practical” art or painter,or sculptor. If we are 
asked to look with respect on doubtful allegory, 
or onthe model-painting style of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, because either has been deliberately adopted, 
we also may ask that views of the nature of art, 
such as have proceeded from the greatest 
thinkers of modern and ancient times, should 
not be hastily objected to, and much less ridi- 
culed. Some have fallen out with the expres- 
sion, that it is the office of the artist to correct 
nature, as involving something like impiety; 
but, in truth, if the words used show the m- 
sufficiency of language to express the subleties 
of thought—which, by their very removal from 
the level of words, enter into the region of art— 
they are at least founded upon correct reason- 
ing. Just as the crude ore of the mine is such, 
in order that the labour and the intellectual 
power of man may fashion it into the tool, or 
into one of the beautiful forms of art, so the 
artist is left to deduce from the variations in 
nature, the central type—the ideal from which all 
others are modified. In like manner, we may 
talk of a particular colour—we may even con- 
ceive an idea somewhat definite of the meaning 
of writers ; yet it is perhaps impossible to find, 
or to produce, the exact “‘positive,” of which we 
make logical inference, but which we see only 
in the countless hues, tints, and shades of 
nature, influenced by “simultaneous contrast,” 
or the physical organism of the observer. We 
can often properly assume, as in moral exeel 
lence, a standard which we have never seen. 

We say that to demonstrate what precise use 


tages, it is better that the pictures should remain | is to be made of natural forms in architectural 
in ordinary apartments ; which are, in some | ornament, or in the varying cases of sculpture, 
respects, the most consistent with the manifesta-| historical painting, landscape art, and por- 
tion of influences of which all artists do, or} traiture, might be scarcely possible in words, 
should believe that their works are capable. | even though we had a volume to devote to the 
But, the rooms at the Royal Academy, well | subject. It is enough here to set forth, that 
lighted as compared with many, are by no means | true art has not for its object the reproduction of 
what should be desired. It seems as though! nature. Goethe, somewhere, has a sentence 
the pictures within a space at the upper part of | like this :-—“ Art is called art, because it is no¢ 
the rooms, about equal to that before mentioned, | nature.” The Academy have placed upon their 
were always in shade. Certainly the days have | catalogue—from the poet whose essays through- 
not lately had much, or long-continued, sunlight : ‘out are rich in knowledge and criticism, appli- 
but that is the case through the greater part of cable to every branch of art—these lines :— 
the year, and in the month of May, not unfre- | 
quently. The difference in the effect of Danby’s | 
picture, when a gleam of sunshine passes over | Our friend, perhaps thinking that the words 
it, could scarcely be anticipated by looking at it | were not separated from their context with 
as it is generally seen. Details and points of | entire advantage) has presumed to freely alter 
light came forth, as the architect stood before it, | them thus :— 
which a moment earlier, were part of a dark | 
mass. 
These are not the only questions which natu-| Pope would have approved of the new senti- 
rally rise to the mind of an architect, in the | ment, if not of the liberty taken. 
course of an inspection of the paintings and} But what say the Pre-Raphaelites, unless we 
sculpture. There are important matters just | fail to interpret their meaning from their works ? 
now being debated in all the walks of art, and| They wholly repudiate the doctrine of the ideal. 
these turn upon the same fundamental points.| Moreover, in their rendering of nature, their 
What is art ? What is the peculiar vocation of | pictures seem to be painted for the short-sighted 
the artist ? and what is the use which he is to| observer of the gallery, alluded to above. One 
make of the great origin and teacher of all art—| might count the links of mail in “ The Wounded 
Nature? We are ready to contend that of| Knight,” by Mr. W. Gale; or study botany 
all the arts, there is none which derivesso much| from the flowers in the picture called “A 


* Nature, like liberty, is but restrained 
By the same laws which first herself ordained .” 


« True Art, like Nature’s self, is but restrained 
By the same laws which Nature first ordained.” 
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Thought of Bethlehem,” by Mr. Collins. In 
these two works, the minute drawing of the 
parts referred to is perhaps required from their 
connection with the principal figures. The 
question is, how far can the same character of 
treatment be justified for backgrounds? Care- 
less drawing, or indefinite outlines, such as 
artists of high merit have allowed themselves to 
put forth, under the apparent notion that these 
had some connection with subordination to the 
effect of the principal part of the composition, 
—these there should certainly not be; and if 
the Pre-Raphaelites are able to promote accuracy 
in many accessories, they will effect great im- 


' 
as a principle in ar/—at least we must make 
the canvass the representation as nearly as we 
can, of the process of vision. The attention of 
the observer was concentrated upon a group of 
figures; these formed the interest of the scene ; 
accessories were conveyed to the mind at com- 
‘paratively unfrequent intervals, and the result- 
ing impression of these must therefore have 
been vague and undefined. It does not follow, 
however, that if we generalise and mass forms 
which in nature the eye could separate into 
\details, we are justified in making things in- 
, accurate and distorted, any more than that we 
| conceive the Pre-Raphaelites to be right in the 


greater part of his life to draw ornament belong- 
ing to one style of architecture, never afterwar 

gains the power to represent any other style; 
and in like manner, we may assume that one who 
devotes himself without preference to all styles, 
will rarely reach great skill in any. The same 
thing will be found to hold in painting and sculp- 
ture. So that,—might the photographic camera 
become the best representative of chien, after 
all? Not so even, say many who have well con- 
sidered the question. These seem to assume 
that nature is productive of so many different 
impressions, that (even leaving out the matter 
of colour) no mirror could receive them. And 


provement where the importance has long been} extreme course in the opposite direction. the moment you ask for the devotion of the 
verceived by the architect, and in points which} When an artist so accomplished as Mr. F. R. artist’s mind, the appearance of nature becomes 
insensibly help or detract from the influence | Pickersgill in the fine work which he contri- tinged thereby; aspects and relations are modi- 
upon the ordinary observer. This, however, | butes, Venetian in colouring, as in the story, fied; and the result inall, though true to nature, 


does not require the microscopic finish which, | represents a pavement under his figures some- differs ineverycase. Yet the notion of art — 


in the works of the Pre-Raphaelites, lessens the 
rotundity of the principal figures. If in the 
wractice of architecture the intellect be enslaved 
a the work of imitating woods and marbles, 
surely that chief argument offered against such 
practice should have greater weight in the case of 
many Pre-Raphaelite pictures. With the house- 
yainter you have one perhaps capable of nothing 
better in art, working at an object which may 
be the best whose appearance could contribute 
to the effect of a whole; in the other case you 
have a mind admittedly capable of deep thought, 
and original action, frittered away upon the hem 
of a robe, or the threads in a carpet. Does not 
this also defeat the intention? Is not the spec- 
tator led away from the human face, and the 
action ; or rather, is he not first and most deeply 
impressed with the fact of the enormous labour 
and time which such and such accessories must 
have taken ? 

The common assertion that certain figures 
_ as though pasted on, affords evidence of 
the propriety of the rule of principal light, prin- 
el figure, and principal colour, as essential to 
a good composition. It is a rule which holds 
good in architecture, whether in general forms 
or in details, and seems to be consistent with 
the philosophy of vision. On this head there 
are some important questions to be considered. 

In that which professes to represent facts, 
the Pre-Raphaelites are right that no tzaccuracy 
can be tolerated. But, it is not easy to agree, 
even as regards what constitutes an accurate 
representation. 
the outsct. In perspective representation we 
draw on a plane; we suppose the object to be 
seen with one organ of vision, and that to be 
immovable. Are any of these consistent with 
the process of vision? That attempts have 
been made to develope a principle of “ Curvi- 
linear Perspective,” is enough to show an 
inward conviction as to what might be the true 
Sac-simile of the reflection on the retina. On 
the importance of the question of Binocular 
Perspective, it is enough to allude to the wide 
field of thought opened out in connection with 
the use of the stereoscope. Far from observing 
an object with the eye immovable, we believe 
that the process consists of a multitude of rapid 
gyrations about the field of view, and the deve- 
lopment of a number of distinct impressions. 
Thus we take inthe general outlines and marked 


divisions of an object first—if we observe with! to excellence in either, but the fundamental | * 
| at whic 


| what uneven, we can only regret that he fell into 
the notion of the sleight-of-hand principle when 
delineating architectural forms—which, along 


with real carelessness, if not want of knowledge, | 


is seen in so many of the works in the collec- 
tion. The objection is not that of the shoe- 
maker, who carped at a picture in which one of 
the figures had shoes which no cobbler could have 
made, but it touches on matters which belong 
not only to the requisite of power to draw with 
accuracy, but also to the inevitable, though 
perhaps involuntary and undiscovered, impres- 
sion upon every Sabedier. No lines which 
should be horizontal or perpendicular, and are 
not so; none which should run towards a vanish- 
ing point, and which tend away from it, can be 
drawn without producing etfects seriously ob- 
structive to, or in some degree and most unne- 


the painter laboured. 





Certain difficulties meet us at | 


of two separate ends. 


serious faults than indifference to the value 


and general view. The lines of his cornices 
run upwards, and columns and the angles 
of buildings have slight relation to perpen- 
dicularity. 
paints, architecture is principal in the composi- 
tion. In the “View on the Canal of the 


Maria della Salute,” we might fairly ask for 
some of the elaboration which a Pre-Raphaelite 
puts into the background of his pictures. For 
there are several distinct objects in a work of 
art, which become united in an architectural 
view. It is to erroneous apprehension of such 
objects that many present mistakes in the prac- 
tice both of architecture and painting may be 
attributed. 

To examine them, we should be thrown back 
to the questions which before offered themselves. 
What constitutes art, and how is it to be pur- 
sued? Accurately to apprehend the nature of 
the question, we ought to suppose the existence 
The one object is to 
represent fact in external form; the second is 
to instruct, or delight, through the agency of 
inventive skill. The practice towards the first, 
we call the art of the draughtsman—the second 
is what alone or par excellence we should regard 
as art. Skillin both fields is indeed necessary 





judgment,—and we fill in the details singly and | idea and main object of each must be kept dis- | at W er 
separately, and it depends _—_ how this process| tinct. It is the art of the draughtsman which | “soil between the gate called St. Augustin’s- 
is performed, whether the observer bring away|the Pre-Raphaelite would substitute for real | gate, near the said church, and the gate on the 


a definite idea, or a confused image, or whether 
his memory furnish but one item of detail. 


Consequently, the correct representation of the | ture ; where the objects—in the main distinct— | 4 great part, by the raising 


interior of a building, as we see if, is a thing 
impossible by the ordinary rules, and what there 
is in that marked case, there is to some extent 
in all objects. Yet perspective, as taught, is the 


nearest approach that art has been able to make | 


to correct representation. The question may be 
better understood when the use of the camera in 
photography has been perfected; but it is hardly 
to be expected that the conclusion will be much 
modified. As yet, very few views of interiors 
have been taken, and those from an elevated 
station would tend rather in favour of the rea- 
soning than otherwise. 

It would appear, that whatever might be the 
conclusion as to minute delineation of all 
objects or ot herwise—whatever the impropriety 
and inconsistency of putting forth reproduction 


| art, and it is the same character of “art” which 
|has prevailed of late years in church architec- 
| of architectural art and “restoration” are con- 
i fused, or substituted the one for the other. The 
| materials, no less than the principles, to be 
| worked into new art, are afforded by nature, 
‘and by the remains of former works of art, and 
the power which the pencil gives, must be one 


cessarily, acting in diminution of that for which | 
With all the power. 
that Mr. Roberts shows in grouping objects, | 
and in light and shade, he has often more | 


which there is in detail in even a distant | 


. ° : ; judices of professional 
Besides, in the subjects which he. 


Guidecea,” and in the “The Church of Santa | 


that the association of ideas with principles of 
nature, with forms and incidents of action, 
should be kept up—though in degree varying with 
the nature of the branch of art attempted. In 
architecture and all works of practical art, the 
adherence is to principles of nature, and to 
certain of the characteristics of forms, which are 
used not for the imitation of particular works, 
but for the production of new designs,—rather 
affording the impression of beauty by contrast, 
than reminding the spectator of what he would 
have seen so much better effected in the work 
of nature itself. 

If the camera ever do, what is now done with 
the brush and colours,—if dimensions, colour, 
grouping, effects of light, and expression of 
countenance, be all gained by the perfection of 
contrivances and the tact of the operator, are 
we still to prefer the work of the hand simply 
because it issuch? It would surely be matics 
of us to do so. 

To such perfect results as we have supposed, 
the progress of photography indeed seems tend- 
ing, and what is now done with it towards true 
portrait-art, is considerable. The photographer 
may become to all intents an artist ; and the pre- 
ainters against this, 
would be inconsistent with reason and principles. 
The power to represent by drawing should never 
be abandoned ; for without it there would be no 
art,—but painting may one day be confined 
within those channels in which imitation has the 
least prevalence and invention the most. Such 
a result is that for which all have, in other 
words, expressed an anxious desire. That the 


art of grouping objects, of seizing the transient 


effects of light and shade, will become extinct 
in landscape painting, we have indeed no idea. 
The memory will still print them upon the 


| canvass, and such expression remain as it is now, 
inseparable in idea from inventive skill. 





ON THE OPEN SPACES OF OUR 
METROPOLIS.* 


Stow speaks of a patent of Henry I. granting 
to the bishop so much of the castle wall (Castle 
Baynard of the present day) as should be 
needful to make the wall of the church (St. 
Paul’s), and so much as should suffice to make 
a wall without the way on the north side; and 
in the time of Edward I. there appears to have 
been a presentment in the matter of the grant ; 

i time it was contended that the whole 


_west part of the said church towards Ludgate, 
\is High-street, and the king’s highway, whereof 


of the wall at 
‘the east and the building of houses, is now 
‘enclosed, and the king’s high-street much 
| streightened, to the great damage of the whole 
‘city. Our ancestors therefore appear to have 
been fully alive to the importance of “ open 
spaces,” and I only regret that they were not 


‘of the possessions of the true artist, as well to | more successful in resisting those very encroach- 
‘acquire these, as because it affords the means of ments which are now only in part cleared away, 


expressing the ideas in the language peculiar 


to art. 

| The difficulty of laying down a rule is, that in 
‘no ease are the principles really separable, as 
we have supposed them. It seems not to have 


been intended that they should be so. The 
ability merely to depict is not attained without 
the infusion of an intellectual influence,—so that 
a man who has been accustomed during the | 


‘and to which I shall presently more particularly 
| allude. 

My acquaintance with “black letter” litera- 
ture is too limited to enable me to give you any 
further account of St. Paul’s Churchyard pre- 
vious to the time of Henry III. in whose reign 
we learn from Stow that leave was granted by 
letters patent to the bishop to enclose the 


* Bee page 274 ante, 
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chuchyard of the said cathedral church and the 
precinct, with a stone wall round about. On 
the north side of the church was originally a 
great cloister, environing a plot of ground, of 
old time called Pardon Churchyard, about which 
was a richly painted “ Dance of Death;” and 
over the east side of the cloister was a fair 
library, and in the midst of the churchyard was 
also a fair chapel, founded by Gilbert Becket, 
portgrave and principal magistrate of this city 
mm the reign of King Stephen. 

“In the year 1549 the said chapel, by com- 
mandment of the Duke of Somerset, was begun 
to be pulled down, with the whole cloister, the 
Dance of Death, the tombs and monuments, so 
that nothing thereof was left but the bare plot 
of ground, which is since converted into a garden 
for the petty canons.” 

Of Paul’s Cross, one of the most interesting 
objects in London history, Stow tells us, that 
it was “about the midst” of the churchyard 
(it is shown in old engravings at the north-east 
corner): he describes it as “a pulpit cross of 
timber, mounted upon steps of stone, and 
covered with lead, in which are sermons 
preached by learned divines every Sunday in 
the forenoon; the very antiquity of which cross 
is to me unknown.” 

In this part also (the north-east angle) was 
the campanile, clochier, or bell-house. Stow 
describes it as “ four-square, built of stone, and 
in the same a strong frame of timber with four 
bells, the greatest I have heard: these were 
called Jesus’ bells, and belonged to Jesus’ 
Chapel: the same had a great spire of timber 
covered with lead, with the image of St. Paul 
on the top, but was pulled down by Sir Miles 
Partridge in the reign of ‘Henry VIII. ‘The 
common speech then was that he did set a 
hundred pounds upon a cast at dice against it, 
and so won the said clochiard and bells of the 
king.” 

Our chronicler continues :—“‘ Then was there 
on the north side of this churchyard a large 
charnel-house for the bones of the dead, and 
over it a chapel of an old foundation:” these 


on the authority of the Royal Society of Nor- 
thern Antiquaries, may be read thus,—KINA 
caused this stone to be laid over, or in memory 
of, TUKI. The date of this relic is about 
A.D. 1000, and it is said to be the only Runic 
monument known to have been discovered in 
London : by the side of the stone were laid the 
remains of a skeleton, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood were found a great number of 


> 


defaced by means of licences granted first to 
build “low sheds,” and then, “high houses.” 
In Pepys’s time, St. Paul’s-churchyard appears 
to have been as much famed for bookaclless’ 
shops as Paternoster-row is at the present time, 
and at the Great Fire the losses were consider- 
able, “ 150,000/. worth, and all the great book- 
sellers almost undone.” Vast stores of books 
were consumed in the vaults of St. Faith, where, 
according to Evelyn, they continued to burn for | deers’ horns cut into short pieces.’ 
a week. This is the subterranean church, to} Having thus given you a rough outline, andI 
which in our early days we attach a mysterious | fear a very indistinct one of the former and of 
and fabulous history, and to which the lines/|the present state of St. Paul’s-churchyard, I will 
apply, venture a few words upon a most interesting 
“This church needs no repair at all, document in the Soane collection. Itis asketch 
ee eee plan for laying out the area round the cathedral ; 
From the survey taken by order of the cor-| and as there is the handwriting of Sir Chris- 
poration soon after the Great Fire, for the use of | topher at the corner of the drawing, without 
the commissioners of the streets, lanes, &c. | doubt it is by Wren himself! Sir Christopher’s 
(published by Vertue in 1723), we can form a} idea appears to have been, to make the area as 
very fair idea of the general state of St. Paul’s- ; nearly symmetrical as the site would admit, and 








churchyard at that period. 
St. Paul’s school is shown on the plan with 
an altered “ give-and-take”’ line of frontage, 


|to form a continuous portico in front of the 
houses, interrupted only by the openings to the 


At the west end, we can almost 


| lines of streets. 





bones amounting to more than 1,000 cart-loads, 
were removed to “Finsbery field” (extra-mural | 
interment, therefore, was considered necessary | 
in those days) and there laid on a moorish | 
ground, which in a short time being raised by 
the soilage of the city upon them, was able to 
bear three windmills (Windmill-street, Moor- | 
fields, is no doubt formed upon the spot). ‘ The | 
chapel and charnel were converted into dwelling- | 
houses, warehouses, and sheds before them for | 
stationers, in place of the tombs.” 


TI am inclined to think the removal from the | 


charnel-house above referred to could not have | 





taken place till after 1552, for we find the pious | 


Latimer, on the third Sunday in Advent in that 
year, complaining in his sermon :—“ I do much | 
marvel that London being so rich a city hath | 
not a burial-place without, for no doubt it is an 
unwholesome thing to bury within the city, | 
specially at such a time when there is great 
sickness, so that many die together. I think | 


that many a man taketh his death | 


| 


—- 
in Paul’s-churchyard, and this I speak of! 


experience, for 1 myself when I have been | 


extending to the north-east angle, where, ac-| fancy that Sir Christopher had Bernim’s great 
cording to Treswell’s plan (made as early as} work in view. Sir Christopher had been intro- 
1585), formerly stood St. Paul’s-gate, leading | duced to Bernini at Paris, and he was so much 
to Chepe, close to which was the church of St. | pleased with his design for the Louvre, that he 
Michael-le-Quern, with the “little conduit ” at| states, “Bernini’s design for the Louvre, I 
the east end of it, and to the north, Blow Blad-| would have given my skin for; but the old 
der-street, conducting to Newgate-market. The! reserved Italian gave me but a few minutes’ 
houses fronting east to Cheapside, were called | view.” At the western extremity of his plan, 
Jackanapes-row. The north and south boun-| Wren has designed a circular building of some 
daries of the churchyard, which have been de- | importance, the purpose of which I cannot 
scribed as “the strimg and the bow,” appear| clearly define: it appears large enough for 
with trifling alterations to have been nearly | a chapter-house, but I have no doubt that 
similar to the boundaries as they existed pre-|the ingenuity of some of our numerous 
vious to the late improvements connected with | admirers of Wren will be able to give a satisfac- 
Cannon-street, the line extending in a curve/ tory solution of the difficulty. In the catalogue 
from Paul’s-chain up to the west-end of Wat-| of sixty-four original drawings by Wren relating 
ling-street, where formerly was situate “St./ to St. Paul’s, now at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Austin’s-gate.” I can find no plan which appears to resemble the 

The plan of old St. Paul’s is very clearly laid | one just described. To compare this most admi- 
down in the city plan, with the church of St. | rable plan with the wretched irregular “string 
Gregory and the Convocation-house on the | and bow ” space of the present churchyard, only 
south side. I must not, however, encroach} increases our regret, that Sir Christopher in 
further upon your time with any account of the | this instance, as well as in his noble plan for re- 
old or of the present St. Paul’s: these build-| building London, was obliged to give way to 
ings would of themselves afford abundant in-| notions of false economy, and a mistaken idea of 
teresting matter for a separate paper, and I| maintaining private rights; his plan, if executed, 
therefore commend them with every confidence | would have rendered London the finest city In 
for that purpose to the able and learned pen of| the world. I fear no such unqualified preten- 
the present estimable Architect Custode. sions can be made by it in its —— condition. 

I must detain you for a few moments at Sir | A century has now nearly elapsed since 
Christopher Wren’s drawing-office, and at a| Gwynn produced his admirable work, ‘“ London 
building which certainly cannot be well over-| and Westminster improved ;” his volume has 
looked, the colossal warehouse lately erected|been a guide and a text-book at Whitehall 
by our brother member, Mr. Knowles, for|as well as at Guildhall; many of his sug- 
Messrs. Cook. gestions have been adopted with complete 

The great architect’s drawing-office was on| success, and I trust they may be quickly 
the south side: it now forms part of St. Paul’s| succeeded by others, for a golden oppor- 
Coffee-house: there is no mistaking it: from! tunity, consequent upon the recently-formed 
the balcony in front there is a most superb view | opening to Cannon-street, now presents itself 
of the west front, of which I was delighted to| for crowning the successful labours of the Im- 
see a most successful representation at the ex-| provement Committee of the City of London in 
hibition of the Royal Academy, the performance | this direction, in a manner which will confer 
of a rising young architect, whose distinguished | upon them the gratitude and admiration of the 
father has shown his profound veneration for! whole metropolis; indeed, I may extend it to 
Wren in the most elegant testimonial ever pro-| the whole civilized world, for where in the whole 





duced by kindred genius ! | territory of civilization is the individual who 


The colossal warehouse, I think you will} has not heard of this “noblest of Protestant 


there in some mornings to hear the sermons, 
have felt such an ill-favoured unwholesome 
savour, that I was the worse for it a great while 
after, and I think no less but it be the occasion 
of much sickness and diseases.” That Wren 


agree with me, is fully entitled to that appella- | 
tion, when I state that its length is 171 feet ; | 
average depth, 74 feet; height, 90 feet: and 
_ the cubical contents, are 1,100,050 feet! I} 
also strongly recommended extra-mural inter- | WS extr ee Lone sp oe pts . Pig oe 
. - power in hfting me to its summit, and the 
ments, appears from his letter to his brother essintenen of = weide to vtiad cut its extend ; 
i for building fifty additionalchurches |)" "7" ae Sages te Pate. 
Sacede | but I know not whether my astonishment at its | 
ie ee . | size was not surpassed, when the architect in- | 
Latimer is said to have preached his sermon formed me of the rapidity with which the work 
of the Plough in “the Shrouds,” which appears had been executed, ninety days only having 
to have been a sort of covered gallery attached lq »sed from the time that the first brick was | 
to the walls of the cathedral, in which probably laid, to the period that Messrs. Cook were 
the more distinguished portion of the congre- enabled to resume their business. 
tion used commonly to be seated, and where; To refer again for a moment to “days of old,” 
the preacher also sometimes took his station | wil] adopt Mr. Knowles’s own account of the | 
when the weather was coarse. | Runic monument discovered in the excavations | 


On the north-west side of the churchyard, for this building. 
Stow describes the bishop’s palace wherein) Mr. Knowles says, — ‘ During the progress 
“divers kings have been lodged, and great of the excavation, nothing very remarkable was 
household hath been kept,” and on the south discovered, with the exception of a Danish | 
side was the chapter-house, a beautiful piece of grave-stone, which was found at a depth of | 


temples?” 

I am very desirous that every credit should 
be given to that body of gentlemen, the Im- 
provement Committee, for the satisfactory 
manner in which they execute the large and 
important matters which are intrusted to them : 
what has hitherto been done by them, particu- 
larly of late, is admirable. 1 well know the 
responsibilities they have undertaken, the nume- 
rous applications they have from all parties and 
from all quarters ; and beyond all these, I am 
aware of the enormous sums that are required 
for carrying into effect great lines of new and 
improved thoroughfares through dense and 
crowded districts. Many here present, I have 
no doubt, will be somewhat surprised to hear 
that the cost to the Corporation of London for 
the Cannon-street improvement, after realizing 
by sale the large ground-rents derivable from 
the new and improved frontages, will amount to 
more than half a million sterling! 

It may be all very well for some ingenious 


work (shown in Hollar’s view), built about the , 20 feet below the general surface level: it bears | theorist in “ ways and means,” to say to the 
reign of Edward III., but in Stow’s time | upon one of its sides a Runic inscription, which | Corporation, “Some time since you succeeded 
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in removing Crooked-lane from its former posi- 'of glorious day may shine upon the most. noble 


tion in Eastcheap to a new situation in Gresham- 
street West: what now more easy than to make 
a communication between Vintry and Portsoken, 
or to carry a line from St. Andrew-in-the-Ward- 
robe to St. Margaret Pattens ?” but, gentlemen, | 
unless the sinews of improvement are forth- 
coming, all these valuable suggestions are of no 
avail: it is a popular fallacy to suppose that 
these improved lines of public thoroughfare are 
remunerative to their promoters, for when the 
sum totalof the different interests, the freeholders, 
the leaseholders, sometimes four or five deep, 
the tenants in possession, the goodwills, the loss 
of trade, the removal, and the fixtures, with 10 
per cent. addition for compulsory sale, the refer- 
ences, the law charges, not omitting the sur- 
veyor’s charges ; when, I repeat, all these items 
are added together, a result is produced truly 
astounding in its amount, and quite sufficient, 
can assure you, to test the financial skill of the 
committee I have before referred to, whose great 
talent and ingenuity in the important matter of 
raising the supplies is not merely confined to 
the inhabitants of London, but is acknowledged, 
[ regret I cannot say gratefully acknowledged, | 
by every ratepayer within twenty miles’ radius 
of the Post-office. 

I would venture to submit to the authorities, 
that there is a loftier point than a mere financial 
one, from which we should look upon this ques- 
tion. Although it may be a matter involving 
some fifty or sixty thousand pounds, that 
amount ought not to deter us from the proper 
completion of the most important civic improve- 
ment of modern times. Should a dry question 
of cost, in London, of all cities in the world, 
prevent its citizens from displaying the finest 
specimens of Italian architecture the metropolis 
can boast of ? Shall we allow it to be handed 
down to posterity, that the Londoners are unable 
to appreciate fine works of art, and noble 
triumphs of genius? Are we those citizens 
who aspire to the title of “ merchant princes,” 
aud shall we yet permit our continental allies 
and rivals to leave us far behind, in supplying 
proper encouragement and resources to those 
who have the talent and ability to give an appro- | 
priate and magnificent character to the archi- 
tecture of their country? 1 would implore the | 
authorities to put aside the paltry £ s. d. 
question, and T would appeal to them as men of 
taste as well as men of business. Let me urge 
them to this, adapting for the oecasion the 
words of a city poet*— 


“That they may add to Lendon’s dignity, 
And London's dignity may add to theirs.” 

They have the advantage of being assisted by 
a member of this body, an architect whom we 
all esteem, who on several occasions has suc- 
cessfully entwined, to their delight, the blossoms 
of art with the fruits of commerce ; and knowing 
well their praiseworthy veneration for prece- 
dents, 1 would recall to their recolleetion, that 
a few years since, when their emporium of com- 
merce was rebuilt, they voluntarily sacrificed 
the site of Bank Buildings, a plot most singularly | 
similar in size and form to the one whose free- | 
dom | am now unworthily advocating, and only 
differmg from it in its greater local value. 
What they voluntarily acceded to their Brehange, 
surely, they cannot refuse to their Cathedral! | 
And the honour they so worthily paid to their | 
distinguished architect in the 19th, they cannot | 
for one moment refuse to the memory of | 
London’s great architect of the 17th century ! 

As the day of the triumphal opening of the 
new street 1s shortly approaching, may I most | 
respectfully take the liberty of suggesting, that 
on that auspicious occasion the authorities 
should allow the encumbering hoarding to be 
removed, and the site fairly levelled. They 
would then display to their applauding fellow- 
citizens a sight by far exceeding all the elaborate 
pageants from the days of Walworth to those 
of Sidney! [This was done. ] 

I have every confidence that the appeal to 
the Corporation of London will not be made in 
vain, and that that body on their part, and you, 
my brother members of this Institute, on yours, 
wil generously step forward to effect the great 
national objects we have in view—the preserva- 
fon of an open space through which the light 





topher Wren! 


Protestant temple in the world! and the dedica- 
tion of a statue to testify our gratitude to its 
architect, that great and good man, Sir Chris- 
S. ANGELL. 





THE WARMING AND VENTILATION 
OF ROOMS. 


TueEreE are few persons who. now require to 
be told that a y ommend of fresh air, and the 
speedy removal of that which has been vitiated, 
are of the utmost importance to the maintenance 
of health and the duration of life. The means 
of effecting it at small cost, and without the 
production of other evils, is the stumbling- 
block. Ina pamphlet on the subject cainaiile 
gee: Mr. Francis Lloyd, a gentleman who 
as been investigating it practically for 
himself,* describes some arrangements which 
deserve to be known, and are likely to be 
useful. He had seen numerous instances of per- 
tinacious exclusion of fresh air where the place 





breast. In fixing the mantelpiece the upper 
slab was kept forward from the chimney breast, 
leaving a space to correspond with the air- 
opening in the head-piece. The external air 
being then conducted by a zine tube to thie 
space between the trimmer and the hearth-plate, 
was found to pass up the two hollow jambs, 
thence into the hollow head-pieee, whence it 
passed up the back of the mantel through 
openings in the mantel-shelf into the room.” 

In another case, an ordmary Register-stove 
(Fig. 3.) was fitted up as follows :— 

“To the cheeks and the back of the face, a, 
of the stove were riveted two strips of sheet- 
iron bent in the form shown in Fig. 4. The 
plan then appeared as in Fig. 5. Two side- 
chambers or tubes, 44, being thus obtained, the 
back of the upper face of the stove was fitted 
with a rectangular tube, also of sheet-iron, 
which was connected with the two side tubes, 
making uninterrupted communication between 
them. The old stove was set very far back, in 
the chimney shaft, and was fitted with a large 


of supply was so situated as to cause temporary | marble mantel, the displacement or altering of 
discomfort. “'The annoyance attending the | which was, on many accounts, objectionable ; it 
draught from a door, left ajar to prevent the | was therefore determined’ in this instance to 
chimney from smoking, led to the idea of carry-| admit the air into the room immediately under 
ing an air-tube from the external walls to the | the mantelpiece, and afterwards to adopt means 
hearth-plate, to supply the consumption of the | for preventing any inconvenient rush of air in a 
fire. {The idea was not novel, we need! horizontal line into the room. The area of a 
scarcely say, but the mode of carrying it | section of each of the side tubes exeeeded 18 
out is the point at issue.| There seemed | inches, while that of the horizontal tube was 
to be no great difficulty in this, and there | about 40 inches. The width of the face of the 
appeared to be every probability of thus’ stove was 3 feet; and to furnish the means for 
remedying a material evil. The question as | the admission of the air into the room, an open- 
to. where the openings should be made! ing of | inch in width was left at the top of the 
then arose. Supposing the air to have egress! horizontal tube, in its vertical face, extending 
at or about the hearth-plate, it would at once| its whole length. A hearth-plate of cast-iron 
flow to the chimney, thereby preventing the | was then provided with openings corresponding 
withdrawal of the air of the room. On examina-/ to the horizontal section of the side tubes, as 
tion, an ordinary register stove showed that but! shown in the plan. The hearth-plate was then 
a small proportion of the whole space allotted | set with a chamber beneath, extending in the 
to it was occupied by the fire-grate, the frame | middle as far back as the line of the front fire- 
around and ome the grate forming a mere! bars. From this chamber a zinc tube, 6 inches 





‘ornamental facing. There seemed to be no! square, was carried under the marble hearth, 


obstacle to substituting for this mere shell of | beneath the floor, through the front wall into 
cast. iron a horizontal and two upright tubes; | the garden, where it was carried up to the 
and if they were connected with that beneath | height of 14 inches, and was furnished with a 
the hearth-plate, a continuous tube would be | cap having sides of finely-perforated zinc.” 
formed around the front of the fire. Air passing |The result was quite satisfactory. It is of 
through these tubes would, it was imagined, ac- | course necessary that the air tubes should not 
quire some warmth. The next consideration was, | be subjected to the direct action of the fire. 

how to provide for the admission of the fresh| “It is not evident that: there is any obstacle 
air thus warmed into the room; and here it was | to the construction of air-flues in the walls of a 
important to select a place where the inflowing | house adjoining the chimney stacks. Suppos- 


‘current should not be felt. The upper part of ing a general air-flue to be carried up at the 
‘the mantel, from its proximity to the stove, and| side of the smoke-flues, with branches to the 


its position relatively to the occupants of the| several fireplaces, we have at once a ready 
room, seemed a suitable place for the ingress of | means of conneeting the latter with the external 
the air. Supposing the upper horizontal tube | aur. ; . 

to have an opening or slit extending along the | Assuming an opening of 48 inches to be 
top throughout its whole length, the stove to | suflicient for the supply of ordinary rooms, the 
be set sufficiently forward to leave this slit | only requisite would be to construct such an 
beyond the line of the chimney-breast, and the | air-flue at the lowest front of the house, of a 


‘upper mantel and mantel-shelf to be so formed | width of 18 inches, and a depth of 9 inches, for 


as to continue the passage-way from the tube, | the supply of three rooms on different stories, 


‘the air would be discharged into the room at | diminishing the width 6 inches as each floor is 


about 4 feet above the level of the floor. This/ passed. The flue might be carried horizontally 
idea appeared so promising, that it was deter-| under the floor of the basement, with an exter- 
mined to test it in a new stove which was /nal upward branch to any level that might be 
arranged thus :— | desired, to insure a pure supply. If this ex- 

First, a cast-iron hearth-plate, having two | ternal duct were sane on the north side of the 
openings in it, of the form Some in fig. 1, was | house, it seems likely that there would be an 
laid down, leaving a hollow between it and the | upward current day and night without the 
brick trimmer. jassistance of a fire,—as the upper part of the 

Two hollow jambs, forming tubes of cast-iron, | air-flue would probably be warmer than the ex- 
were next fitted to the openings in the hearth-| ternal air on the north side of a house, a few 
plate, and these were connected by a head-piece | feet above the ground; and if the lowest part 
of the same form and dimensions as the jambs, | of the external duct were formed in the same 
but having along the top side an opening ex-| Way as a drain-trap, there could scarcely be a 
tending the whole length of the head-piece, | probability of the air-current being reversed. 


fig. 2. |The opening for the entrance of air to the ex- 


Within these there was fitted an ordinary ternal duct might be carried up to any height 
office fire-grate, consisting of a skeleton frame | Where the air could be relied on as being un- 
with front and bottom bars, the sides and back | contaminated, provided the temperature at the 
being of fire-brick Care was taken that none | height selected was not higher than that of the 
of the burning fuel should be in contact with | internal air-flues.” 

the side tubes. In fixing the stove, it was) Mr. Lloyd gives an account of an arrange- 
arranged that the head-piece, and consequently | ment which he made in the city for obtaining a 
the side tubes, should stand forward into the supply of air from an upper source :—“ A wooden 
room sufficiently to secure the whole of the air | trunk was carried from a lead flat 13 feet above 
opening in the former being beyond the chimney | the floor of the office, on the north side of the 


- - —______________ | house, downwards through the room which it 





* Giorge Peel. The Pageant in 1535, 


* “Practical Remarks on the Warming and Ventilation, and | } a cell: np 
ILomidity of Rooms.” By Francis Lloyd. London: George Cox. | was intended to a phir Severe 
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London air is loaded, there was fixed in the|two upright tubes of a corresponding form, | 
cellar a box 4 feet high, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet | which conduct the air entering at a, upward, to | 
deep. This box was furnished with a sliding | the horizontal tube d. This tube is fitted to the | 
partition of wire-gauze. The air-supply pipe | two upright tubes, and has an opening extend- | 
entered it at the lower part, on one side of the ing along its whole length. Supposing the | 
wire-gauze, while the tube leading to the stove | width of the stove to be 3 feet, this opening | 
led from the upper part on the other side. By | should be 14 inch wide. The stove should be | 
this arrangement the air was sifted, and the | set 1} inch forward, from the chimney-breast ; | 
quantity of soot and other substances deposited | fis the upper mantel, which stands forward from | 
on the gauze was found to be so large, that the | the chimney-breast e 1} inch; g is the mantel- 
gauze required frequent cleaning. This plan’ shelf, which has part of the back next the chimney 
was quite successful, and it was even found that breast cut away to continue the air-passage ; 
the A he trunk delivered a larger supply of Ais a thin slab of marble, 1} inch deep, built 
air than was done by the former arrangement.” into the chimney-breast, and extending to the 
Fig. 6 will serve to make the arrangement more width of the mantel; this serves as a support 
clearly understood. | for a chimney-glass, and also to divert the cur- 
The following is a description of the Tubular 'rent of air from flowing directly up the chimney- 
Stove in its completed form : — “Fig. 7 repre- | breast ; i is a strip of metal (or marble), which 
sents a horizontal section. Fig. 8 a vertical | may be made ornamental, and which serves to 
section; a is a flue 6 x 9 inches, to conduct | guide the air-stream upwards. By moving / to 
the external air from the outer wall to the | 4, the supply of air may at once be diminished 
under side of the hearth-plate 4. It is here | or stopped at pleasure, or 7 may be fixed, and 
shown as formed in the back of the chimney- | the same end be attained by having between 
shaft,—but it might enter at the side, or front, |i and 4 a thin strip of metal fixed on centres at 
where convenient for it to do so: ¢ ¢ are open- | the extremities, and made to act like a throttle- 
ings in the hearth-plate 4, communicating with | valve. As the mantel-shelf is commonly more 


than a foot wider than the stove, the opening 
between 7 and 4 need not be greater than | inch, 
in order to obtain a total opening of 48 inches; 
which should be maintained throughout all the 
passages.” 

What we have said will suffice to show that 
Mr. Lloyd’s pamphlet may be usefully studied. 





A VISIT TO SWINDON NEW TOWN. 

On the 24th of May, a large party left the 
new station of the Great Western Railway 
Company (illustrated in our present number) 
by a special train for Swindon, where, when 
they arrived, they found that divers other trains 
had already discharged their cargoes, and that 
the town was literally full of people: flags were 
flying, brass bands blowing, and every one was in 
a bustle. You will ask what they went there for, 
and we will tell you as briefly as possible. 

The operative engineers employed by the 
Great Western Railway Company, with the 
clerks and resident inspectors, form a body of 
highly intelligent men; and the company, at an 
early period after the establishment of their 
manufacturing works at Swindon, placed a por- 
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tion of their workshops at the disposal of the 
men for a mechanics’ institution. This was 
soon, by the energy of the men, formed into 
respectable reading-rooms, and a hall, for balls, | 
lectures, and private theatricals. The company | 
are now, however, by increased requirements, 
under the necessity of recalling their grant, and 
have in lieu given, on a perpetual lease, at a 
nominal rent, the site for a new institution, 
together with some annual pecuniary assistance 
for the maintenance of a dining-hall, and the 
rest of the buildings. 

A new private company has been formed, and 
the opportunity has been taken to found a 
market, which oe been felt to be very neces- 
sary, where the entire population, consisting of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 souls, is directly de- 
pendent on the railway works, and where there 
are not a dozen shops, or other means of ob- 
taining the necessaries of life readily, and at a 
moderate price. 

The new buildings, designed by Mr. Edward 
Roberts, comprise a market for thirty-two shops 
and standings for thirty stalls. Part is under 
cover, with an octagonal roof 40 feet diameter, 
with public fountain in the centre, to be sup- 
‘eas from the railway waterworks. On the 
ower floor of the main building there is a 
spacious reading-room, with separate book-room 








and coffee or retiring room attached. A council- 
room, large dining-hall, with hot-plates, hot and 
cold baths, and housekeeper’s apartments, are 
included. There is a wide spiral staircase in an 
attached tower leading to the hall, which occu- 
pies the entire upper floor, with a gallery and 
screen at one end: at the other end is a stage 
for theatrical representations, over the reading- 
room. The style is Gothic, as are all the 
buildings in the new town, and Mr. Streeter, of 
Bath, has contracted to carry out the designs 
for 3,750/. As we intend to give a view of the 
building hereafter, we need not say any more 
about it just now. 

Well, it was to lay the first stone of this pro- 
posed: institution and market, with Masonic 
rites, that the gathering had taken place; and 
as it had been arranged that the “ Methuen” 
Lodge should be consecrated previously, an 
amazing number of Freemasons attended, and 
displayed. aprons, blue ribands, stars, and 
other insignia, to a marvellous extent. Al- 
though there was at first sufficient rain now 
and then to induce young ladies to cluster 
meekly and descaacaals in half-dozens, around 
such happy swain as had presciently provided 
an umbrella,—sufficient to make Mr. T. sorry 
he “had brought his wife,” and Mrs. C. re- 
joice in her galoches,—the day was fine, on the 





whole, and everything passed pleasantly. As to | 
the school children, “ Bands of Hope,” Episco- 
palians and Wesleyans, who walked round the 
town, “neat, trimly dressed,” their name was 
legion: the productiveness of the neighbour- 
hood in this respect is not to be questioned. 
The prettiest effect of the day, ‘alien, was pro- 





duced when, being dismissed to such entertain- 


ment as had been provided for them, the fla | be its candour. 


dren spread like an inrushing sea over the field 
into which they had been turned. Poor little 
things, what is to be their future? We may all 
help to make it a good one :— 


“Tf faith, and hope, and kindness pass’d, as coin, ’twixt 
heart and heart, 


How, thro’ the eye’s tear-blindness, should the sudden 
soul upstart ! 


The dreary, dim, and desolate, should wear a sunny 


And Lore chen spring from buried Hate, like flowers o’er 
winter’s tomb.”* 

The Rev. Brother Campbell preached a 
sermon to a crowded congregation in St. Mark’s 
(the church close to the line), where a new 
stained glass window, set up by Mr. Wailes, 
was uncovered for the first time. It is not one 
of his best; a stereotyped affair, without any 
effect of colour; and as to story—“ Story, sir? 
Lord bless you, I have none.” 

The masons then formed a procession, and a 
very formidable one it was, to proceed to the 
site of the new institution. These were joined 
by members of the Manchester unity of Odd 
Fellows, and were afterwards met by some 
much odder fellows, called “ ‘The Ancient Order 
of Foresters,” who, attired in velvet coats and 
tight leggings, with vari-coloured ostrich- 
feathers and painted faces, looked a compound 
of Widdicomb and a Zulu Kafir—a venial weak- 
ness, however, which shall not be dealt with 
hardly by us. Nota bene: the exemplary wife 
of one of the Freemasons would walk in’ the 

rocession, and was snubbed in consequence. 
3rother Lord Methuen laid the stone, a multi- 
tude surrounding, and the inscription was read, 
and music was played; and then away went 
some hundreds of the visitors and others to two 
immense tents, where a “ Déjeuner” (Anglice, a 
cold dinner) was eaten with an appetite which 
communion with nature alone can give, and 
speeches were made, and thanks returned. The 
tent being very long, and the chairman at the 
end of it (the centre of the side is a better 
position for him in such cases), only a certain 
number could hear, and when some, who could 
not, left their places, and came up humbly to 
listen a-foot, those who were better off, with that 
magnificent complacent selfishness which dis- 
tinguishes us all when we have attained a good 
position, shouted, ‘Seats, seats” (“to your 
tents, oh Israel!’’), and drove them back with 
contumely and a feeling that they had done 
their duty. 

Those who did not hear, then, may like to 
know that Mr. Daniel Gooch, who has done 
much for Swindon, was not forgotten. The 
architect’s health, too, was drunk, and the 
directors of the Great Western Railway Company 
were thanked, as they well deserved to be, for 
the liberality they had displayed on the occasion. 
Mr. Simonds, in returning thanks for his brother 
directors, said they especially studied in all things 
the convenience and advantage of the company (a 
slip of the tongue for public), which was cheered 


* Gerald Massey. 








And then Lord Methuen, 
behind whom, we may note, swung an enormous 
yair of compasses, formed of flowers, when he 
a “The Ladies,” advised each damsel 
present to be sure and marry a mason within 
the year, at which the aforesaid damsels laughed 
their willingness (uninitiated bachelors, at the 
same time, making up their minds to seck a lodge 
forthwith); and then all rushed away to find 
their train, perfectly well pleased with the day’s 
proceedings. For our own part, detained by a 
desire to useful in a case of marital desertion, 
we at last, following what seemed to be a stream 
of people bound for the station, and made certain 
that we were right by the sight of a railway 
official at the door, found ourselves in the 
theatre, where an amateur theatrical club were 
about to do “Sink or Swim,” and then to try 
“ Raising the Wind,” under the patronage of 
the new company. There was no time for parley : 
the railway bell was heard faintly in the dis- 
tance, so out we came again; and pushing, 
plunging, panting, and perspiring, contrived to 
reach the station just in time; and ultimately 
got home safely, to wish Success 10 NEw 
Swinpon, and to write,— 


** Hizh honour to masons the craft daily brings : 
We're brothers of princes, and fellows of kings.” 





THE PADDINGTON STATION OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Our present number contains a view of the 
extensive station which is now nearly com- 
leted at Paddington, for the Great Western 

ilway Company, together with a small plan 
which shows the position of the buildings and 
the number of the lines of rails. The centre roof 
is 90 feet in span, the span of the side roofs, 70 
feet each. In an early number we shall give 
a view of the more architectural portion 
of the station, with some descriptive particu- 
lars. The station may be called the joint 
design of Mr. Brunel and Mr. M. D. Wyatt, 
the former having arranged the general 
plan and all the engineering and _ business 
art of the work, the latter the architectural 
etails in every department. The principle on 
which they set out was to avoid any recurrence 
to existing styles, and to try the experiment of 
designing everything in accordance with the 
structural purpose, or nature of the materials 
employed,—iron and cement. The execution 
of the design has been superintended by Mr. 
Brunel, principally through one of his chief 
assistants, Mr. Charles Gainsford. The work 
was done by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co. 








ANOTHER FORM OF THE “ATMOPYRE,” OR Gas 
HovsrHoLpD Fire.—A patent has been taken out by 
Mr. W. Ashdown, of Piccadilly, for a gas stove, in 
which asbestos is made incandescent by the gas flame 
so as to assume a cheerful glow like that of the house- 
hold fire. We know not the special merits of this 
invention (if we can call it so), but we need scarcely 
say that it is identical in principle with the atmopyre 
first published in our pages. 
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THE LATE MR. J. W. HIGGINS. 


Many of our readers will hear with great 
regret of the death of Mr. James White Higgins, 
who for many years has occupied a prominent 


position in the profession as.a surveyor, valuer, | 


and referee. Mr. Higgins commenced his pro- 
fessional career in the office of Mr. Bush, where 
he was co-pupil with Sir Robert Smirke. He 
bought off a portion of the term of his appren- 
ticeship, and became at once fully employed in 
ineasuring the extensive Government buildings 
then ereeting by Messrs. Copeland, Rolls, Hol- 
land, and others. The history of his career in 
life, properly written, would be most instructive, 
and to the hard-working most encouraging. 


[these cases oceurred, a certain disturbance of | 
| the particles took place, the metal was. deterio- 
| rated, and that pertion subject. to the reiterated 
strain was so far destroyed that it ultimately, 
broke down. This might also arise from sudden , 
| concussions when the-metal was. under a certain 
strain, and those concussions might be caused 
| by the girder being suddenly unloaded. 

Several examples were given of accidents of 
| the kind that had been alluded to ; for instance, 
| that of a vat in a London brewery, carried on | 
| east-iron girders, by which it had been supported 


\for some years; but suddenly, without any | 
| spparent cause, they broke and killed and 
‘wounded some workmen. In this case it was | 


He went to work early, and, although married | Shown that the girders were not originally | 


before he was twenty-one, had built a house in 
Sloane-street—now a part of his estate—out of 
money saved before he was twenty-two years of 
age: his oeeupation at this time was that of a 
surveyor, mainly engaged in measuring, taking 
out quantities, and valuing. 

During the last thirty years he has been 
chiefly engaged in conducting the purchase of 
property required for opening the new streets 
which have improved the thoroughfares of the 
metropolis, in valuing property for railway and 
dock companies, the City, the Office of Woods 
and Forests, the Duchy of Cornwall, and the 
Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty. He held, 
with Mr. Hosking, the first appointment of 
official referee under the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act (1844), with the salary of 1,000/. a year; 
from which, however, he retired after the first 
year, not liking the confinement of official life. 

Everybody knows the reputation he acquired 
and the contidence which he commanded every- 
where, from the soundness of his judgment and 
the sterling integrity of his conduct. Of this 
there can be, perhaps, no stronger evidence than 
the fact that the Duke of Neweastle, when Earl 
of Lincoln, passed by many applicants for this 
office in 1844, and, unsolicited by, unasked for, 
indeed, not only offered it to, but pressed it 
upon him. 

No individual has been more largely employed 
as an arbitrator, for which office he was pecu- 
liarly fitted by the qualities just now mentioned. 
Few men have passed seventy-one years in this 
busy world, enjoying through life a higher posi- 
tion in the good opinion of their fellow-men. 
Hie commenced his business pursuits when prac- 
titioners were few in number, and kept the lead 
in his own particular department of the pro- 
fession, when time had filled it with an army of 
competitors, and when increased facilities for 
its study—and extended field for its practice— 
and higher developments of its principles had 
recruited the ranks of its professors with men 
full of zeal and ability. 

Mr. Higgins never aimed at distinction as an 
architect; and had honesty enough to hand 
over to others, any important architectural 
works that fell in his way. Mr. Higgins did 
much to raise the character of his profession by 
an upright and high-minded discharge of its 
duties, and maintaimed the respect as well as 
the regard of all who knewhim. Three daugh- 
ters survive him, who are severally married,— 
to Mr. T. E. Owen, Dover-court, Southsea; the 
Venerable Archdeacon Allen; and the Rev. J. 
B. Owen, Vicar of Bilston. 





ON THE FRACTURE OF METALS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Ow the 16th May, the paper read was “On 


the Fatigue and consequent Fracture of Metals,” | 


by Mr. F. Braithwaite. 

Many accidents, the causes of which had 
been pronounced “ mysterious,” having profes- 
sionally engaged the author’s attention, he had 
carefully examined the cireumstances of each, 


and the condition of the fractured metal, in all | 


cases, and at length arrived at the conclusion 
that almost. all the accidents might be ascribed 
to a progressive deteriorating action, which 
might be termed the “ fatigue” of metals. 
‘Metal in a state of rest, although sustaining 
a heavy pressure or strain, as in a beam or 
girder, and exhibiting only the deflection due to 
the superposed weight, would continue to bear 
that pressure without fracture so long as its 
rest was not disturbed and the same strain was 


sufficiently strong for the load, and therefore the | 


farm, gardens, and building area, extend to 
45 aeres and upwards, all of which is to be 
enclosed by a wall breast high, built in a deep 
ha-ha, making in alla height of 9 feet. 

The architect was. Mr. J. Medland, of Glou- 
cester, who had twenty-nine competitors. The 
late Mr. Haines, of Cheltenham, and Mr. 


'Thomas Harrington, of Woreester, were the 


builders. The works necessary for warming 
and ventilating the buildings, were executed by 
Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge, the patentees of 
a combination of the hot air and hot water 
systems. The ceilings are all fire-proof, on Fox 
and Barrett’s patent. 

The asylum was designed to be capable of ac- 
commodating 200 patients. The average num- 
ber resident at one time is already almost 200. 


intermittent load of the vat, which was some-| The original estimate for building amounted to 
times full and at other times only partially so, | 23,500/. exclusive of 2,123/. odd for building 
and then empty, caused a constantly recurring | workshops, and brewhouse, yards, &c. ; 958/. 
deflection, and a subsequent corresponding effort | for gas works ; 749/. odd, for soil tank ; 5,442/. 


to regain its natural position, by which the 
composition of the metal was disturbed and 
fracture ensued. 

Other examples of the same nature were 
given, and it was shown that the repeated 
buekling of the tube-plate of a locomotive, 
arising from the action of the pistons, had a 
tendency to cause fracture mechanically ; and 
also that the side-strains and vibrations to whieh 


tives were subjected, had produced very serious 
results, which it sufficed to point out forcibly to 
guard against the recurrence of. 


dimensions to have been given to girders, and 
the stipulated weight not to have been exceeded, 
the chances of accident were remote, but that 
any repeated deflection, either at intervals or 
continued for so long as to induce a permanent 
depression, must be productive of danger, which 
could only be averted by altering or replacing 
the parts deficient in strength, and maintaining 
a rigid supervision, whether of beams when 
loaded, or of parts of machinery, or of railway 
stock after working. By such means accidents 
would be prevented and a greater degree of 
contidence be established in structures in which 
metal was employed. 





THE WORCESTER LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

A view of this new and extensive range of 
buildings, upon rather a large scale, is given in 
the Worcester Herald of 20th ult. together 
with a detailed account of the whole establish- 
ment, from which we glean the following par- 
ticulars. 

The Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the county 
and city of Woreester stands about four miles 
from Worcester, on the Malvern-road, in a 
yleasantly wooded country, and surrounded by 


proper, there are also farm-buildings, and at the 
outskirts of the farm, gas-works for the whole 
establishment. The main building extends to a 


The principal building consists of a ceutre and 
wings. In the centre stands the residence of 
the medical superintendent and the matron, with 
committee-rooms, &c. This is four stories high, 
and is built of Worcester brick, with stone 
dressings, facings, and doorway, and a bold 
cornice running round the top. The chimneys 
are collected into a square stone shaft, orna- 
mental in design, which runs up from the centre 
/of the roof. The stone used is described as a 
carefully selected freestone. Double wings on 
either side run out from the central house : 
| these are two stories high, and wholly of brick 
jmade on the premises, with a simple cornice 
and a plain stone string course running along 
i|the basement of the first floor, and stone key- 
stones in the window headings. From the 
|junction of the first and second wings other 
| precisely similar ranges of building run back, at 
‘right angles to the front of the edifice, and a 
llarge square enclosure is thus left, which 1s 
| divided into two by the kitchen, porter’s lodge, 
| and other offices,which run back from the centre 
of the building. 

Besides the farm buildings and gas works, 
there are a row of workshops and breweries, at a 








convenient distance from the male wards, and 


not too frequently repeated ; but if either of | laundries detached on the side for females. The 


the suspension-rods of the ash-pans of locomo- | 


The authoreontended that presuming adequate | 


its own small farm-lands. Besides the Asylum | 


frontage-length of 560 feet, anda depth of 260. | 


| odd for extras, according to amended plans, 
jand other items. The total sum paid to Mr. 
| Haines and his executors, was 37,5082 odds ; 
| and to the architect, 1,306/. The cost of heat- 
| ing and ventilating, fittings for gas works and 
| washhouse, and for steam-engine, &c. paid to 
| Messrs. Haden, was 2,900/. The sum total ex- 
| pended, including purchase of land, appears to 
have been 54,6757. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

May I be permitted to offer a few remarks in 
reference to this subject. 

l. As regards the frightful excreseence on 
the arch at Constitution-hill, its removal any 
where would be even to its own advantage. I 
would place it in front of the Horse Guards, 
‘about forty paces removed from the entrance to 
the gardens. 

2. Some years ago I ventured, but backed by 
the opinion of one of our most distinguished 
| sculptors, to recommend that the vacant ee 
| in Tisiiebennne should be oceupied by an 
| equestrian statue of the late lamented Princess 
|Charlotte, in homage to her worth, and to 
‘throw, if possible, a halo of sanctity over the 
| corresponding statue of her debased parent. 

3. The statue of Sir Robert Peel, intended 
for the City, could certainly find no more appro- 
priate site than the point where the lamp-post 
now stands at the fork of Cheapside near St. 
Paul’s Churehyard. 

+. I am utterly opposed to the removal of 
Temple-bar. Wren’s works are not so lightly 
to be treated. The houses on either side 
should be removed, giving space for two 
carriage-ways. 

5. The attention of Government should be 
‘drawn to the state of the Strand “ water-gate,” 
with a view to its better preservation. 

C.E. L. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Faringdon.—In reference to the extensive 
restorations going on and contemplated, at the 
parish church here, Mr. Hugall, of Cheltenham, 
who has the direction of the works, informs us 
that the south aisle is to be rebuilt of Norman 
character, the entire church reseated with open 
oak benches, the chancel stalled in oak, floors 
paved with Minton’s tiles, a hot-water apparatus 
put in, and the church lighted with gas from 
corona and branches from the walls. The 
organ will be placed upon the floor, within a 
chamber now erecting for it on the north side of 
the church not as previously stated), and the 
singers will occupy benches on the floor. 

Bristol_—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Clement’s, in St. Paul’s parish, 
was laid on Wednesday in last week, by the 
mayor. The church is tobe in the English style 
of thirteenth century, with clerestoried nave, 
chancel, and north aisle. The total length 
within the walls, including chancel, will be 113 
feet, and the width of nave and north aisle 41 
feet, with sacristy on north side of chancel. 
Provision is also made for a south aisle when 
required. The west front, towards Holton- 
street, will present the gable of nave, and lean- 
to roof of aisle, with open octangular bell-turret 
65 feet high at north-west angle of nave, « ur- 
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mounted by a lofty spirelet, and ——— b 

flying buttresses, a deeply recessed moulde 

doorway forming the principal entrance, and five- 
light lancet trefoil-headed window over, with 
triplet to aisle. The north front, facing Gideon 
Chapel, is divided into six bays, with coupled 
trefoil-headed windows to aisle and clerestory 
porch in second bay westward, and sacristy at 
east end of aisle. A lofty triple trefoil-headed win- 
dow, with a continuous label and quatrefoil over, 
is placed in the east front, and weer cusped- 
headed two-light windows in south front of nave. 
The exterior will be finished random work, of 
Stapleton stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
Interiorly the nave is divided into six bays, with 
alternated octangular and circular piers, and 
chamfered arches over. The height to apex of 
nave roof will be 46 feet, and chancel roof 34 
feet, the timbers of stained deal, and plastered 
between rafters. The fittings will be of deal, 
stained, and of a plain character. The building 
is calculated to contain 300 closed, and 400 
free sittings, and will cost, exclusive of site, 
about 2,000/. The architects are Messrs. 
Gabriel and Hirst; and the general con- 
tractors, Messrs. Foster, all of Bristol. 
On Monday, in last week, the foundation-stone 
of Arley Chapel, Cheltenham-road, was laid. 
This chapel will be in the Italian style, and 
cruciform on plan, the clear internal length 
being 83.feet, and the width across transepts 
67 feet. It is calculated to seat 650 persons. 
There will be a semicircular apsis behind the 
yulpit, affording accommodation for the chair. 
‘he principal entrance will be under a circular 
Corinthian portico. At this end of the chapel, 
the roof is surmounted by a turret, rising to the 
height of 62 feet above the ground, and con- 
taining a clock. The roof of the chapel will be 
open, the trusses being ornamental. It will be 
lighted by windows in the sides, and by a series 
of small circular windows in the roof, arranged 
after the manner of a clerestory. Galleries 
may hereafter be erected, so as to afford 270 
additional sittings. The pews will be low, with 
dwarf doors and sloping backs, and all alike. 
A large room, capable of accommodating 200 
persons, for week-night services, &c., forms 
art of the proposed erection. The total cost, 
including at! heating, gas fittings, &c., 
is estimated at 3,400/. Messrs. Foster and 
Wood are the architects. 

Llandaff—In this diocese various works have 
of late been in progress, the following account 
of which is condensed from the Cardiff Guardian. 
To some of them we have already alluded. In 
Easter week, the foundation-stone of the new 
church for the hamlet of Canton, in the parish 
of Llandaff, was laid, and the building is already 
rising above the ground. On the 2nd ult., the 
bishop reopened, with the consecration service, 
the parish church of Lanishen, in Monmouth- 
shire, which has been rebuilt on an enlarged 
scale, at a cost of 620/., under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Prichard and Sedden, the 
diocesan architects. On the 9th, the chapel 
of St. James, Pontypool, which has been con- 
siderably enlarged, so as to afford 150 additional 
sittings at an outlay of 620/. was again re- 
opened for public worship.——On the following 
Thursday, the parish ce of Coedkernew, 
which had been rebuilt and enlarged at a cost 
of 595/., from the designs of Mr. Habershon, 
was also reopened with the consecration service. 
——On the 16th, the new church of Cwm 
Rhondda, in the parish of Lanwonno, was con- 
secrated by the bishop——On the 18th, a 
similar scene was witnessed in one of the 
secluded valleys of Monmouthshire ; for another 
consecration took place at Abertillery, in the 
parish of Aberystwith. Messrs. Brown, Conway, 
and Pearce have contributed largely towards 
the erection of this church. On the same day, 
the foundation-stone was laid by Mr. Brown, 
the senior partner of a school for religious as 
well as secular instruction. The church was 
erected from a design by Mr. Norton, and its 

estimated cost is 880/——Two more churches 
are now ready for consecration; one at Aber- 
dare, built at the sole cost of the late Hon. R. 
Clive, of St. Fagan’s; the other at Nantyglo, 
built by subscriptions and contributions from 
the different societies; while several more are 
in various —_ of progress. 

Longton.—The new district church at Edensor 




















was consecrated on Tuesday in last week. The 
edifice is plain and simple in design. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Paul. The style is decorated 
Gothic. The material is the local red sandstone, 
and the whole of the timber work is of deal 
stained. The chancel is paved with encaustic 
tiles, the gift of Mr. H. Minton. All the roofs 
and seats are open. The structure consists of 
a nave, 69 feet long and 23 feet wide ; north 
and south aisles, the same length and 12} feet 
wide each ; a chancel being under the same roof 
as a continuation of the nave, and being without 
the usual arch dividing them. The steeple at 
east end of north aisle is appropriated on the 
lower story as a vestry and organ-room, and a 
south porch. A gallery for the children runs 
across the west end of the church, approached 
by a staircase from the outside, which forms a 
feature in the external appearance of the church. 
The first stage of the steeple only is at present 
carried up. It is open inside to the north aisle 
and chancel by large arches. The windows 
have all tracery, varied in each window. The 
gables outside are all surmounted with stone 
crosses, and each part of the church has but- 
tresses. The building will be heated by an 
apparatus. The church will accommodate about 
800 persons, including children. Its cost will 
be under 2,000/. 

Tranmere.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, to be called St. Paul’s, was laid at the 
south end of Tranmere on Tuesday in last week, 
in presence of a large concourse of spectators. 
The site of the new church and parsonage-house, 
an acre of land, has been given by Major Orred, 
lord of the manor, and his brother, Mr. John 
Orred, has given the endowment of 3,000/. by 
which a large portion of the building will be 
free. Towards the erection of the new church, 
about 2,000/. have been collected. About 1,5007. 
are still wanting to complete the building in its 
integrity. The church is to be cruciform in 
plan, seated for 700, and consist of nave 75 by 
37 feet, and 48 feet high, with north porch ; 
also, north and south transepts, 27 feet wide, 
and 69 feet from north to south; chancel, 30 
feet deep by 21 feet 9 inches wide, with steeple, 
140 feet high, in north-east angle of transept 
and chancel, and vestry on south side of chancel. 
The style is Middle Pointed, to be built with red 
freestone. The carpenter and joiner’s work is 
to be executed with fine Baltic timber, varnished. 
Galleries may subsequently be introduced in the 
transepts. The architects are Messrs. J. and W. 
Hay. The contract has been taken by Mr. Rout- 
ledge, of Tranmere, who undertakes to complete 
the work for 3,2467. Mr. Hogarth will execute 
the joiner’s work, which is embraced in this sum. 
A glass bottle with “some coins” and a parch- 
ment, &c. is reported in the local papers to 
have been deposited under the stone, which 
was laid by Major Orred with a silver trowel, 
described to be “of original design and unusually 
beautiful.’ The coins appear to have been 
regarded as avery desirable plunder by some 
scamp, who next night abstracted the bottle 
from the stone and the coins from the bottle, 
which he might at least have replaced, but find- 
ing only “a two-shilling piece, a shilling, and a 
fourpenny-piece,” he smashed the bottle and 
scattered the records,—indignant, we suppose, 
at the shabbiness of the “ Building Committee” 
of recorded “ Esquires,” who had grudged to 
chuck down even half a sovereign quietly to 
posterity as a specimen of the gold coinage of 
the nineteenth century. 

Worksop.—The parishioners have resolved to 
restore the Abbey Church by voluntary sub- 
scription to the extent of about 1,000/. and under 
the care of Mr. Scott. The Duke of Newcastle 
has offered to restore the altar-piece, and give 
1007. towards the other restorations. Various 
other sums have already been subscribed. The 
edifice underwent some repairs a few years ago, 
but much still remains to be done in the 
interior. 

Retford. — A committee of the town-council 
here have resolved that the Church Restoration 
Committee furnish the committee of the town- 
council with plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates, showing how they propose to enclose the 
churchyard, and that, on satisfactory tenders 
being obtained, the committee recommend the 
council to raise assum of money, not exceeding 





200/. towards carrying out the works. 








SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 


The Haymarket Theatre-—The principal scene 
for Mr. Planché’s new drama, “‘ The Knights of 
the Round Table,” produced most successfull 
at this house, is the last, a view of London from 
the Hampstead-fields, the work of Mr. W. Call- 
cott. It is an excellent piece of green painting, 
fresh and airy; and with the gate, hedgerows, 
and parts of the landscape coming right up to 
the front of the stage, makes a whole which is not 
merely unexceptionable, but beautiful. It is 
seen best when Captain Cozens, the chief 
scoundrel of the piece, exceedingly well repre- 
sented by Mr. George Vandenhofl, leans over 
the gate: his red coat has then great value. 
There is a very complete interior, too—the 
“coffee-room at Lockets” (by Mr. Morris) ; 
and all the other scenes, with the exception of 
a vehement would-be Louis Quatorze “ apart- 
ment at D’Arcy’s,” are appropriate and pleasing. 
We heard some one ask, “‘ where was Locket’s ?” 
One Adam Locket opened an Ordinary in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at Charing- 
cross, where Drummond’s Banking-house now 
stands, and under his name, long after his death, 
it continued to be the resort of the sparks and 
courtiers of the time :— 
‘* The fate of things lies always in the dark, 

What cavalier would know St. James’s-park ? 

For Locket’s stands where gardens once did spring, 

And wild-ducks quack where grasshoppers did sing.” 

The period to which the piece belongs is 1740, 
and the character of the time is completely 
preserved. If it be true, as the peered 
Hooker writes (judicious in all things but the 
choice of a wife), that ‘‘the most certaine token 
of evident goodnesse is, if the generall perswa- 
sion of all men doe so account it,” there is little 
occasion to say anything about the piece itself. 
The plot is most ingenious, the characters 
marked and distinct, the language terse and 
pointed. Mr. Buckstone has a capital part, to 
which he does the fullest justice, and the same 
may be said of Mrs. Fitzwilliam. The cha- 
racter of D’Arcy has yet to be played: we say 
it without disparagement of Mr. Howe's general 
ability. The piece has been called “from the 
French,” and to a certain extent this is correct ; 
but if those who desire to judge what praise is 
really due to the English dramatist will take the 
trouble to look through the eight or ten acts of 
immorality called the Chevaliers de Lansquenet, 
which have suggested the plot and furnished 
some of the “ situations,” they will see at once 
that a very different meaning is to be attached 
to the expression from what it ordinarily 
conveys. 





DECISIONS UNDER THE BUILDINGS ACT. 
ENFORCEMENT OF REFEREES’ AWARD. 

Baker versus Drew, in the Marylebone Police 
Court. This was a summons under the 18th section 
of the Buildings Act, for the removal of works done 
contrary to the rules of the Act in the buildings 
Nos. 8 and 9, Hampstead-road, in the district of St. 
Pancras. It appeared that these two buildings, the 
ground-floor stories of which are used as shops, have 
been in the same occupation; and have been united 
by means of openings in the wall separating them. 
Recently alterations have been made upon them, and 
in order to erect a continuons shop-front to both the 
buildings, a portion of the wall separating them has 
been cut away in its front part, and a wooden story- 
post has been placed to support the superincumbent 
structure ; and the ends of the brestsummers have 
been placed in the wall, and the woodwork of the 
shop front has been fixed within four inches from 
the centre of the wall. Mr. Baker, the district sur- 
veyor, considering these works to be irregular, laid an 
information under the Act against Mr. Drew, the 
builder, the result of which we reported, p. 270. Upon 
this information, it will be remembered, the official 
referees awarded and certified that the wall was a 
party wall, and that the space where it had been cut 
away was not an opening within the meaning of the 
Act; and that it had been cut away and the story 
post, brestsummers, and woodwork, had been fixed 
and placed contrary to the rules. Mr. Baker now 
summoned Mr. Drew to have the certificate enforced. 

The counsel for Mr. Baker (Mr. W. Pearson), 
having stated the case, put in as evidence the award 
and certificate of the official referees. The learned 
counsel, who appeared for the defendant, then stated 
that his defence was that he should show that the 
wall was not a party-wall, and that the award and 
certificate were otherwise contrary to law upon their 
merits. Mr. Pearson objected, however, to these 
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matters being gone into; and contended, that al- 
though he felt that the award and certificate would 
bear the fullest investigation, yet that the magistrate 
had no jurisdiction to try the case afresh ; that the 
official referees were judges, having exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to try and determine questions under the Act; 
that their award was final and conclusive on all 
parties; and that the functions of the magistrate 
were restricted to enforcing their certificate, as the 
18th section directed. Counsel having been heard on 


both sides upon this question, Mr. Long, the magis- , 


trate, at length determined that he was bound by the 
award and certificate of the official referees, and could 
not enter upon the question whether these gentlemen 
had put a right construction upon the Act or not. 


The case was then adjourned for a week, in order | 


to enable the defendant in the meantime to abate the 
irregularities, so that there might be no necessity for 
putting the compulsory measures provided by the Act 
into execution. A learned counsel appeared to watch 


the case for the owner of the buildings, but did not | 


take an active part in the proceedings. 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

On Thursday, the 25th May, a special general 
meeting of the subscribers to this charitable institu- 
tion, founded for giving relief to aged and decayed 
members of the building profession, and their widows, 
was held at the London Tavern, for the purpose of 
electing three pensioners from a long list of candi- 
dates. Mr. G. Bird, the treasurer, in the absence of 
the president, S. M. Peto, Esq. M.P. took the chair. 
The report congratulated the supporters of the insti- 
tution on its increasing prosperity, and the corre- 
sponding benefits the directors have been enabled to 
confer by adding to the number of pensioners. The 
subscriptions and donations received during the past 
year amounted to 1,404/. 5s. 6d. and the amount 
now invested is 4,050/. divided as follows,—3,050/. 
to the relief, and 1,000/. to the building fund. After 
alluding to the suecess which had attended the late 
dall, held at Willis’s Rooms, at which the sum 
of 136/. 5s. 6d. was realised, the report stated that 
the total number of pensioners now receiving the 
bounty of the institution, is thirteen males and eight 
females, and concluded by earnestly calling upon the 
friends of the charity not to relax in their generous 
efforts to extend its benefits. The chairman, in open- 
ing the proceedings, stated that this was the seventh 
election of pensioners, and that they had met toge- 
ther for the purpose of electing three from a list of 
twelve candidates, one male and two females. He 
trusted that there would shortly be another election, 
seeing that so many would go away disappointed : in 
fact, he should not rest satisfied until they had two 
elections each year. Having called attention to the 
state of the funds of the institution, the chairman 
concluded by making an energetic appeal on its 
behalf. The election having been proceeded with, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, and the 
meeting broke up. 





Potices of Wooks. 


VARIORUM. 

In Routledge’s new cheap series has been 
issued an important shilling volume on “ The 
Industry of the United States, in Machinery, 
Manufactures, and Arts, Useful and Orna- 
mental,” compiled from the official reports of 
Messrs. Whitworth and Wallis, from which we 
have already occasionally quoted——Collins, 
of Paternoster-row has timeously published 
a series of pretty large maps, at a shilling 
each, of the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 
Danube, and of Russia and Turkey, on a 
somewhat smaller scale. They are very cheap, 
but one or two of them do not give very 
numerous indications, and are more like small 
maps seen through a magnifymg medium than 
maps made ona larger scale that they might 
give all the more intelligence. We wish, 
too, that some of them did not show those 


tremendous dislocating paper-quakes, which | 


split up Turkey and Austria, for instance, in a 
most ominous manner, and astonish the railway 
traveller from Breslau to Cracow by leading 
him to a point “ Widawa” indeed, and far out 
of his reckoning, as well as stopping him 
abruptly quite as far short of his proper destina- 
tion. Considering the price, however, really 
one cannot much complain, especially as the 
maps are even coloured for the money, aud con- 
tain plans or maps of Constantinople and other 
places, interesting especially at the present 
moment.——The Architectural and Archio- 


' logical Society for the county of Buckingham | 


have published No. 1 of the first part of the | 
“Records of Buckinghamshire,” comprising | 
papers and notes on the history, antiquities, and | 
architecture of the county, with the society’s | 
‘transactions. Parker is the London publisher. 
In “Selections from the Writings of the 
Rey. Sydney Smith,” in two parts, we have, for 
a couple of shillings, in Messrs. Longman’s 
Traveller's Library, the substance of various | 
essays and lectures which otherwise could not | 
be had for as many sovereigns—nay some of it 
/ not at all, unless by the purchase of such works 
| OF — of them as the Edinburgh Review, as 
far 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC 


: "doom 
yack as 1806. Amongst the lectures given | 
is one on “ Wit and Humour,” by this prince | 
|of wit and humour, another on “ Taste,” and a| 





ProGREss: GREAT 
Britain AND America.—A private letter from New 
York announces the formation of the directory for 
accomplishing the long talked of undertaking of a 
submarine telegraph between this country and 
America. It includes Professor Morse the telegraphist, 
Lieutenant Maury, R.N., of the U.S. Observatory, 
some New York capitalists, and Mr. T. P. Shaffner, 
of Washington, president of several telegraph com- 
panies. The exact terminus on the America side has 
not been decided on, but the work, it is positively 
declared, will be carried into effect almost imme- 
diately. The Mediterranean line should have been at 
work first. 

THe Ratiway Brince at Sartasu.—The cylinder, 
of which we lately spoke as having been just launched, 
is in shape something like a porter-bottle, only the 
smaller end is not so narrow in proportion to the 


| third on the “ Conduct of the Understanding.” | body. It has a chamber at the bottom divided by a 


There are four essays on education, and others 
besides. 





Hiscellanea. 

Roya. Institute oF British Arcuitects.—An 
intermediate meeting will be held on Monday next, the 
5th, when a paper by Mr. Burnell, “ on the effect of 
some external agents on building materials,” will be 
read. 

ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—A meeting of all 
those interested in this undertaking will be held at 
the Institute of Architects, 16, Lower Grosvenor- 
street, on Wednesday evening next, at eight o’clock, 
when a proposition will be brought forward for 
obtaining a gallery in a desirable situation, which the 
committee have now the opportunity of doing, and 
only require the subscription list to be sufficiently 
increased to guarantee their freedom from an unneces- 
sary responsibility. 

EaRL DE GREY’s CONVERSAZIONE TO THE IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, on the evening of the 


| 





31st ult., passed off brilliantly, as it always has done. 

CONVERSAZIONE AT THE INstTITUTION oF CIVIL 
ENcineers.—An immense crowd enjoyed the | 
pleasant evening prepared for them on the 30th ult. 
by the president of this Institution, Mr. Simpson. 
We may have another opportunity to speak of what 
was seen. 

ARCHITECTURAL SocretreEs oF LiIncouN AND 
NoRTHAMPTON.—The first of the announced meet- 
ings of these societies at Leicester was held at the | 
New-hall there, on Wednesday in last week. Sir F. G. 
Fowke, bart. was called upon to preside. The Rev. 
G. A. Poole read the first paper “‘ On the Churches 
of Leicester,” which was followed by one on “‘ Roman 
Leicester,” by Mr. J. F. Hollings. The greater portion 
of the audience, ladies as well as gentlemen, then 
accompanied the Rev. G. A. Poole to the churches 
and other principal remains of antiquity in Leicester. 
On concluding this tour of inspection, the archzo- 
logists found their way to the Bell Hotel, where 
dinner was awaiting them, and to which about sixty 
gentlemen sat down, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton. The company then 
adjourned to the New-hall, where a numerous audience 
had assembled. The Rev. Lord A. Compton was 
called upon to preside. A paper on “ Monumental 
Sculpture” was then read by Sir C. Anderson, bart. ; 
and one on “ Leicester Abbey,” by Mr. Thompson. 
On Thursday, an excursion was made into the country, 
and visits were paid to several churches and objects 
of interest, the beauties and defects of which were 
explained by Mr. T. L. Walker, and Mr. G. Place, of | 
Nottingham, architect. When the party returned, 
they sat down to dinner at the Bell Hotel, under the 
presidency of Sir H. Dryden, bart. An adjournment 
then took place to the New-hall, when Sir Charles 
Anderson was voted to the chair, and a paper was | 
read by Sir Henry Dryden, on the “ Rebuilding and | 
Refitting of Ancient Churches.” We may next week | 
give some notes of the papers. 
~ New Metuop oF ro“iinc Metars.—Mr. John 
Clare, jun. of Liverpool, has patented a method of 
rolling metals, either with single or double flanges, 
tapered or otherwise, grooves, Xc., so that by chang- 
ing the rollers or dies he can produce metals it is 
said in the form of staves for casks, or sheets, with | 
flanges for masts, spars, &c. almost instantaneously. 

Bequest To THE British Mustum.—A pro- | 
vincial paper mentions that the will of the late | 
Colonel Jolliffe, proved on the 17th ult. contains 
some valuable bequests to public institutions. The 
chimney-piece in the dining-room at Ammerdown 
| Park, Somersetshire, is bequeathed, after the decease 
lof his two nearest surviving relations, to the British 
Museum. The subject is a bust of the youthful 
| Bacchus, erowned with the fruit and foliage of the 
vine. The compartments on either side are repre- 
| sentations of the cornucopia, and the pilasters pres- 
| ent, in alto relievo, an image of the thyrsus. 
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concave partition from the rest of the cylinder, except 
for a certain space in the centre. It is not of an equal 
depth—one side being 90 feet, and the other 84 feet 
long. This deficiency is at the smaller end of the 
tube, which is formed with a slanting orifice, so that 
when sunk it may fit what has been ascertained to be 
the natural fall of the rock in the bed of the river. 
At this end it is 35 feet in diameter, and so continues 
nearly one-third up, when the tube is enlarged to 37 
feet in diameter, and so continues to the top. The 
mouth was closed with iron, except a space in the 
centre, 10 feet in diameter, and corresponding with 
the space referred to before at the otherend. In fact, 
throughout its length, there is a cylinder of 10 feet in 
diameter, and the concentric area, between the outer 
cylinder and the smaller one, is entirely closed, pre- 
senting a vast chamber, with valves. This chamber, 
being filled with air, floated the whole machine at an 
angle. When afloat, by the aid of valves, water was 
to be admitted, and the great iron frame floated verti- 
cally at any desirable depth. The weight of the whole 
mass is about 300 tons. When in place, the masonry 
will be commenced. It is proposed to raise in this 
tube, from the bottom of the river, a granite pier 
about 90 feet high, and reaching above high-water 
mark, from which to the foundation there is about 83 
feet of water. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, ToLLmncron-Ppark, Hor- 
LowAy, has been consecrated. A stained glass 
window, by Gibbs, has been put up at the east end. 
It is a three-light window, the style Early English. 
The glass in one of the openings was given by 
Thomas Mr. Chauntler, of Tollington-park, and that 
in the two other openings were presented to the 
church by the congregation: thirteen small windows 
are also filled with stained glass. Mr. Gough was the 
architect. Messrs. Dove were the builders. 

PerTH STATUE OF BuRNs, THE ScotrisH Port.— 
A statue of Burns, by a Scottish sculptor—Mr. 
Anderson,—has been erected in Perth. ‘The statue 
is above life-size, and of “ manly make,” enveloped 
in the homely folds of a Scottish plaid. The right 
hand holds a scroll upon the breast, while the left 
hangs by the side, holding a bonnet very considerably 
beyond the modern dimensions of that article —an 
old “‘ Kilmarnock,” doubtless, flat and broad, and more 
like 4 mere disc or nimbus than like the “Scottish 
bonnet” of Cockaigne. 

SanTTaRY STaTE OF DEvoNPoRT.—One of those 
searching and important records against our nine- 
teenth century state and habits, which the Central 
Board of Health is rapidly accumulating for behoof 
of the future as well as the present generation, has 
just been issued in the shape of a sanitary report, by 
Mr. Rawlinson, on the state of Devonport, from 
which it appears that the annual mortality from pre- 
ventible diseases is very great, a circumstance but too 
sufficiently explained by the grossly defective sanitary 
state of the borough. The sanitary works most re- 
quired are sewers and drains of transmission, street 
cleansing, and good water supply. Baths and wash- 
houses are prominently recommended. The applica- 
tion of the Public Health Act to the borough is 
advised, the corporation to be their own local board of 
health under the Act. 

THe Wuirrineton Ciup, Stranp.—The com- 
mittee do not relax in their endeavours to provide 
entertainment as well as instruction and accommo- 
dation for the members. Miss Rainforth has been 
giving two musical entertainments here, which were 
well received. 

Gas Puppriinc Furnace.—For several months 
past, according to the Berg und. Huttenm. Zeitung, 
a gas puddling furnace, on the principle of Thomas’s, 
has been at work in the celebrated smelting works at 
Iisenburg, in the Harts. The gas is produced from 
wood, turf, brown coal, but especially from pine cones. 
The bar-iron produced is of first quality, and 36s. a 
ton cheaper than ordinary. More recently still, a 
furnace has been erected at Mandelholz, near Rothe- 
hutte in Hanover, fired by gases obtained from turf 


' alone, and is proving very successful. 
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Tue Ovrworks ano Forts or Prstitence.—| Mr. W. Laxton, the originator and proprietor of | Buripers’ Prick-Booxs.—I would beg once more 
The communication under the above title in your|the Civil Engineer's Journal, died, we regret to | for a small space in reference to T. J. P.’s communi- 
number of the 6th May, is deserving of the most | hear, on the 31st ult. Weare unable to do more at | cation: he seems to misunderstand me. In regard 
serious consideration. An instance of the manner in | this moment than record the fact. sn to calculation of profits, &c. I still maintain that the 
which the Aeed/ess government of this country allows! ANCIENT ReLic IN ST. MAaRTIN’s W ORKHOUSE.— tables in Thorne’s work are unnecessarily intricate, 
these companies to pollute not only theair, but the} At a recent meeting of the British Archeological | and more numerous than there is any occasion for. 
very soil and water of the capital of the civilized | Association, Mr. Griffiths exhibited a very interesting | All that is required for the materials of joiners’ work 
world, came under my immediate notice a few years | piece of arcient sculpture which had been lying in the | in a price-book, is a few examples showing the method 
ago. ‘An old-established manufactory adjoining one | vaults of the workhouse of St. Martin’s parish for | of ascertaining the value of l-inch boards, with a 
of these nuisances, had employed a condensing steam- | many years. It is a sepulchral ornament, and repre- | proper allowance for profit, carriage, &c. which every 
engine for many years. The engine pumped its own | sents three figures. Time has much injured its sur- | person would have to vary according to his locality ; 
water from a well about twenty feet deep, and the | face, but it presents a specimen of good art, and was | but the price of l-inch stuff being ascertained, all 
water had always been remarked for its purity and | considered to be Greek by Mr. Calder Marshall. The | other thicknesses may be found in the same propor- 
softness. Soon after the erection of the gas works, | annnal congress is to be held at Chepstow. __ | tion, from the tables published in 1851 by “Wale ” of 
the working parts of the steam-engine were found to} Natural OBJECTS IN ORNAMENTATION.—Sir, Derby, which are the most accurate, and on the best 
be so corroded and destroyed as to require renewal :/ I am much pleased to see that the most interesting | principle of any that have yet appeared. “ Weale’s 
the metal peeled off in black scales from the sides, | part (so say the papers) of the students’ drawings at | Student’s Guide” is an instructive work for young 
valves, and other parts exposed to the action of the | Gore House, consists of two equilateral triangles | practitioners, but too limited in extent, and the 
steam or condensing water. The water of the well | filled geometrically with the wood anemone. In {constants of labour far from being correct. The 
was examined and found highly offensive to both taste | ‘‘ Ancient Gothic Churches,” Part II. p. 30, 1848, | value of nails, glue, &c. being included in constants 
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and smell: it was analysed and found to contain | I ventured to assert that “‘no Government schools of 
ammoniacal and other impurities. Inquiries were design, or any other schools, will ever advance until | 
made and it was ascertained that the waste liquors | the supervisers direct the attention of the pupils to | 
from the gas works were allowed to run into an old | this subject ;”’ and in 1852, the Marlborough House 
dry well on the premises, and thus to penetrate the | School of Design persisted in stating that “ Flowers, | 
soil in all directions, and pollute the previously pure | or other natural objects, should not be used as orna- 
and plentiful supply of water in the neighbouring | ment ; ” and again, “all ornamentation in direct imi-_ 
wells. Of course, the Gas Company were called upon | tation of nature, should be avoided,—direct imitation 
to make good the injury done to machinery and delay | of nature in a material not her own, can never give 
to business in this instance, and to supply pipe water | lasting satisfaction.” ‘‘ All direct representations of 
at their own expense, and I believe they behaved | natural objects in paper-hangings should be avoided.’’ | 
liberally on the occasion. But who can estimate, and | “ Strawberries do not grow on walls,” &. And now | 
still less compensate, for the permanent and disastrous | in 1854 the scene is shifted, and the directors of the 
evil thus inflicted on the neighbourhood? Other | schools have credit given to them for suggesting that 
wells, less deep than the one in question, have since | which never emanated from them.—W. P. G. 
been rendered useless, and still are so.—A CHEMIsT. TRANSFERENCE OF THE Forms or Leaves, &c. | 
Dratnace into a Coauprr.—A_ correspondent, |'to Paper.—-A student, E.G. L. desirous of follow- | 
an M.D. is anxious to know whether there would be | ing out the suggestion he often secs in our columns, | 
any impropriety, in a sanitary point of view, in drain- | to study the natural forms of objects, says he would | 
ing the refuse of a water-closet into an old coal-pit, | be glad to learn of an effectual process by which the | 
which has not been worked for a century or more, | forms of leaves, &c. may be transferred to paper. | 
and which appears to be hermetically closed; also Perhaps some other reader may be able to supply this | 
what sort of chemical action or changes, if any, there | desideratum ; meantime, all we can ourselves remem- | 
would probably be in such a case; and, lastly, how | ber of such processes in our own student-era is, that | 
near the closet should be to the receiving tank—the | by means of oiled paper and colours in fine powder, 
pit we presume. These queries we insert more for; whether black merely, or green, red, &c., we pre- 
the purpose of calling forth replies from others than | pared transference sheets, from which, when the 
from ourselves: all we shall say in the meantime is, | backs of leaves were gently and carefully rubbed on | 
that if the pit be hermetically closed, the gases which | them, the colour was transferred to every vein and 
it contains of itself, as well as those likely to be prominence of the leaf, so that when next taken and 
generated from the refuse, would require careful trap- laid in the desired position, colour downwards, on the 
ping to exclude them from the closet ;— that as to drawing-paper,and covered witha second piece of paper, 








chemical changes, very litthe—far too littlk—is known 
of the real nature of the refuse in question, and of its 
reactions under circumstances such as those it would 
probably meet with in this instance, where there is 
risk of its contact with great volumes of hydrocar- 
bonaceous gases, the action of which on such mate- 
rials might be very noxious ;— and as to nearness or 
distance, that we should like to keep such a tank as 
far as possible from the closet. At same time, the 
existence of a receptacle like this is both convenient 
and tempting. But what if the pit were reopened 
either in itself or by workings from other pits, at 
some future period, after twenty to fifty years’ use 
as a cesspool, and perhaps in ignorance of such a fact 
altogether? Lives we fear would be sacrificed. 

ComBINATION OF INDIA-RUBBER WITH METALS. 

—Mr. Charles Goodyear, of St. John’s-wood, has 
patented an invention which has for its object the 
manufacture of articles of a hard compound, made of 
India-rubber and sulphur (with or without other 
matters), subjected to heat. The invention consists 
in combining with such hard compound, in the manu- 
facture of articles therefrom, thin surfaces of gold, 
silver, or other metal, exterior to, or interior of, the 
article of the hard compound. The gold or silver is 
by preference to be shaped in dies or moulds, and the 
prepared India-rubber is then to be introduced into 
such dies or moulds, and thereby moulded in contact 
with the gold, silver, or other metal; and, in the 
moulded state, the articles are to be subjected to heat, 
im order to produce the hardening effect to the India- 
rubber compound. The forms of the articles which 
may be manufactured are said to be very various ; and 
each article may be coated either wholly or partially with 
metal. It is stated that the object of the invention 
is to obtain the light, strong, and tough properties of 
the hardened compounds of India-rubber together 
with the ornamental and other properties of metal, 
combined in the making of one article. 

Campripce ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—The last 
meeting for this term was held on Wednesday in last 
week, when after some other proceedings Mr. S. 
Gould read a paper on the arrangement of colour, 
principally with reference to stained glass and painted 
roofs; and Rev. F. Metcalfe, M.A. gave a short 
account of the repairs now being effected in the 


church of Little Shelford. A subscription was com.- | 


menced for filling the eastern triplet of St. Andrew’s 
with stained glass, to the memory of the late president. 


| story is built with pillars, which have their bases ou 


and again gently rubbed, it imprinted its own form 
distinctly, aud often very beautifully, on the drawing- 
paper. We may also refer our correspondent to 
what was said some time since—perhaps nearly a 
twelvemonth ago—in our columns, as to the Austrian 
mode of “ nature-printing,” whereby leaves and flowers, 
insects, Sc. are made to engrave their own forms by 
pressure, so as to enable eopies to be taken from the 
engravings. Perhaps gutta percha, softened a little 
on the surface, by heat, and leaves, &c. gently pressed 
on it, might be made use of readily for a like 
purpose. 

Assyrian Excavations.—The Excavation Fund 
Committee announce that a new palace has been 
found at Nineveh, in the mound of Kouyunjik, of 
which Colonel Rawlinson reports as follows : — “A 
most beautiful palace has been recently discovered at 
Nineveh, belonging to the son of Esar-Haddon. The 
sculptures are infinitely superior in variety of subject, 
in artistic treatment, and in skill and delicacy of exe- 
cution, to everything which has been before found. 
The palace, also, is of great extent, containing per- 
haps five hundred sculptured slabs, and the marbles 
are generally in a good state of preservation.” One 
slab, with a palace or temple, it is said, “ represents 
very minutely the exterior architecture. The second 


the backs of lions and human-headed bulls, with their 
heads turned like those found at Khorsabad.”’ The 
representation of a bridge with three pointed arches, 
/and other particulars illustrative of the architecture 
of the period are also mentioned. The fund is all but 
| exhausted. 
“THE MAN THAT MEDDLES WITH COLD Iron.” — 
| By a slip of the pen, last week, we wrote Byron for 
Butler, in making this quotation. It occurs in canto 3, 
part 1, of ‘‘ Hudibras.” 
| Execrro-macnetic “Bire” OF LOCOMOTIVE 
| Drivinc-wHEELS.—M. Nickles who is still working 
| at his experiments in magnetising the driving-wheels 
| of locomotives, has made some trials on the Paris and 
| Lyons railway; and now thinks certain difficulties may 
be overcome. The object aimed at is to increase the 
“bite” of the wheels upon the rails. “I shall not 





i rest satisfied,” he says, “until it has become easy to 
| use gradients of more than two millimetres to the 
metre, and until it shall become no longer necessary 
| to construct tunnels at great expense, or to build 
, extensive earthworks, or make curves of large radius.” 





of labour in joiners’ work, is very objectionable. The 
method of measuring and pricing stone work is not 
good. I quite agree with T. J. P. as to the dispro- 
portion in painters’ prices, and could point out 
examples in other branches equally bad; and for 
greater accuracy, the decimal constants or decimal 
prices ought to be given, as a fraction more or less 
on a small sum makes a good deal of difference in a 
number of small items, or a large number of running 
feet at a small price; and in the event of a decimal 
currency, it would make it doubly useful —Z. 


THE ARCH#OLOGIcAL INstirure will meet at 
Cambridge. 

STANFIELD’s Pictur oF THE “ Victory ” enter- 
ing the harbour of Gibraltar, after the battle of Tra- 
falar, with the body of Nelson on board, is now 
exhibiting at Messrs. Agnew’s, in Cockspur-street, 
and will be viewed with pleasure. Were Government 
patronage given to the fine arts in England, as it is 
in foreign countries, Mr. Stanfield before this would 
have received a commission to paint a series of views 
of our ports aud harbours, to be placed in Greenwich 
Hospital. Visitors to Paris are gratified by a fine 
series of the ports of France, by Joseph Vernet. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. | 

Another Severe Test of CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF 

SAFES in Manchester—All the Books, Bank- 
notes, and Policies saved. 


“‘Store-street Mills, Manchester. 
May 16th, 1854. 
“ Messrs. Chubb and Son,— 
““Gentlemen,— We have the satisfaction of informing 
you, that the ‘ Fire-proof Safe’ we purchased from 
you about three years ago, for our premises in Store- 
street (the counting-house and blowing-room of which 
were completely destroyed by fire last evening), has 
secured the entire of our books contained therein, 
together with cash, notes, policies, &«. to our astonish- 
ment, considering the intense heat the Safe was exposed 
to from being built in the chimney flue. 
“You are at liberty to refer parties to us, should 
any further particulars be required. 


“ We are, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
WM. JONES and SONS.” 


CHUBB and SON, Patent Lock and Fire-proof 
Safe Makers, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 





TENDERS 
For building a second-class warehouse for Messrs. Lewis 


and Sons, bookbinders, in West Harding-street, Fetter- 
lane. Mr. Withers, architect. Quantities supplied, 





OD, i cacnmenetixscrenaneih stants £1,220 0 0 
Hayward and Nixon 1,170 0 0 
EAD ehcp vesesicieiinns seis canes 1,150 0 0 
OMGE. sa cedpstibitessvapliadiedewize os 1,107 0 0 





For building a house for E. Bath, esq. at Stratford, 
Essex. Messrs. Hammock and Lambert, architects. 


Brown, College-hill............ £2,070 0 0 
W. Hill, Whitechapel......... 1,993 0 0 
John Perry, Hackney......... 1,990 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“The Students, Marlborough House” (next week). “J. B.” (to 
make new oak resemble old, diluted sulphuric acid bas been re- 
commended. It must be used carefully), “W. L.” “ Polites,” 
“Mr. 0." “G, H.”" J."" WE.” (thanks. We sre about to visit 
the church), “ T. E. 0.” R. H.” (thanks), “C. C. N.” “ Harrison” 
(cost of the survey was defrayed by a special vote), “J. N. E.” 
“G. G.” Sydenham (thanks), * C. E.” “J. M. B. “RC.” “R.B’ 
P.” (thanks), “8. B. G.” “Mr. F.” (view will appear), *T.1.”“ C, 
BA” “I. KB.” “C MM." “OC, W2 “J. W." “HH. B® “BC” 
“Mr. F.”" A Constant Reader,” “T. 0.” * J. W. and Co.” “J.C.” 
“Post Ubit.”* J.B. B°*C, B, A.” G. B.C." 0, H.” 


“ Books and Addresses.”—W e have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Ep:tor, and not 
to the Publisher. 
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